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An Indian Railroad Commissioner in America. 


Mr. Thomas Robertson, Special Commissioner for In- 
dian Railways, has recently spent a day or two in New 
York, and will probably have sailed for England by the 
time this note appears. Mr. Robertson is a British rail- 
road officer of very large experience and has a high repu- 
tation for organizing and management. He was asked 
by the British government to take up the great question 
of the administration and working of the railroads of 
the Indian Empire. This is a pretty big job, for it covers 
over 25,000 miles of railroad and 1,560,000 sq. miles of 
territory. 

Mr. Robertson has been some three months in the 
United States, making thorough studies of various as- 
railroad organization, construction, equipment 
and working. Before this he had been some time in India, 
making similar studies. His commission is to report to 
the Indian government plans and recommendations for 
any changes in construction, equipment and ~ operation 
which will improve the railroad conditions in that coun- 
try. 

Probably no reasonable man would expect Mr. Rob- 
ertson to have found in this country any one specific thing 
which can be transplated unchanged to India, or which, 
if so transplanted, would greatly improve railroad con- 
ditions there. Such changes as Mr. Robertson may sug- 
gest, and may be the means of bringing about, will em- 
hody the results of experience and observation for many 
years and in many lands, and his American visit can 
only be a part of this general educational process. Spe- 
cifically, however, we may say that his observations of the 
working of cars of great capacity in this country, will 
probably result in the introduction of some cars of that 
sort in India; but Mr. Robertson is not at all satisfied 
that even in this country cars of 50 tons capacity, or even 
') tons capacity, are economical or efficient for general 
raffic. There is in India a large movement of coarse 
ind heavy staples, and in such movement heavy cars will 
loubtless be found economical. Furthermore, it is quite 
impracticable to make any sweeping and general change 
in the character of the great mass of the rolling stock, 
both for physical and financial reasons. The introduction 
of the heavier cars and the disappearance of the lighter 
ones must be a gradual process. 

Mr. Robertson was a good deal struck with the great 
study of back loading by the most enlightened managers 
in this country, and it is probable that something of his 
bservation of our practice in that matter will appear 
u his report to the Indian government. 

From conversation with Mr, Robertson we should 
sather that the weakness of the Indian railroad mamage- 
nent is fundamental. In this we do not quote his words 
ind possibly we do not convey his ideas quite accurately. 
We infer that the weakness is inherent in the system, and 
it will never be greatly changed until the system itself 

radically changed. ‘That is, an important mileage is 
worked directly by the State, and the State control of 
(he guaranteed and assisted roads worked by companies 
is strict. It does not require much experience or much 
imagination to appreciate the evils that arise. Any man 
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of observation must have learned that the bureaucratic 
methods inseparable from State management, are just 
the methods that should not be used in railroad manage- 
ment. In India estimable and able men, but men with- 
out long and comprehensive training, are constantly put 
in the position of being obliged by their duty to criticize 
and suggest in railroad management, and frequently even 
to direct and administer. The system of advancement 
from grade to grade is strictly by seniority, with the 
result that a man who can do admirable work in one 
place finds himSelf out of place somewhere elsé. The con- 
stant impulse to economy and to creating new movement 
which underlies private management for profit, is lack- 
ing in State management. We all know that humanity 
loves to take things comfortably, and dislikes violent 
changes, and this is especially true as men grow older. 
Running all through the working of the Indian railroads 
will be found the spirit of satisfaction with existing con- 
ditions, opposition to changes, a feeling of want of direct 
personal responsibility for results, a readiness to refer 
any question to a superior for decision, comparative indif- 
ference to the development of the traffic of any town or 
region, and, in brief, all the familiar weaknesses of bu- 
reaucracy. 

In saying these things it must be remembered we are 
not quoting Mr. Robertson, but expressing the thought 
which, perhaps, we read into his words. 

One change which Mr. Robertson hopes to see brought 
about, and which seems not only reasonable but highly 
desirable, is to connect up the narrow gage system of 
the North with the narrow gage system of the South, 
by building about 700 miles of new line in Central India. 
This new line would be laid across territory not now 
served by railroads. One of the means of efficiency and 
economy to come from such a new line would be the pos- 
sibility of transferring the rolling stock from the North 
to the South and back again. The seasons of heavy traf- 
fic differ by about two months, and at present there is 
a great amount of rolling stock deteriorating in the sheds 
and on the side tracks in the slack season, and a serious 
shortage of rolling stock during the busy season. Ob- 
viously, an important improvement could be made were 
this rolling stock readily transferable from one part of 
the country to the other. We should suppose that beyond 
this there would be a considerable military advantage 
in such connection of the two systems. 

It seems probable that train speeds may be advan- 
tageously increased, particularly in the freight traffic. 
Here time is wasted by irresponsible trainmen, who are 
permitted to dally along the road, and reduce the average 
movement of freight trains over long distances sometimes 
to as little as a mile an hour. They lie up on sidings 
and cook and eat their meals, and sleep comfortably, and 
apparently pull out at their own convenience. 

It seems probable, further, that much might be done 
to increase the volume of passenger movement among the 
natives by still further diminution of rates in certain 
districts: although, as we recently pointed out, the pas- 
senger movement per mile of line is already very dense, 
and the passenger rates considerably the lowest in the 
world. 

Mr. Robertson spoke with admiration of the sagacity 
of Lord George Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, 
and especially of Lord Curzon, the Viceroy, who has 
displayed an extraordinary grasp of the affairs of India, 
who is fully conscious of the overwhelming importance 
of the railroads in maintaining and building up that Em- 
pire, and who is carrying on his work with devoted and 
self-sacrificing seal. 


One Cause of sain Flues.* 





It will doubtless be admitted by all who have had 
personal experience with locomotive flues in bad water 
districts, that the causes of leaky flues are numerous. 
Those who have not had the rather doubtful pleasure 
of reading detention reports in which the cause is given 
as “leaky flues” are, I believe, largely in the minority in 
this section of the country. Of course the primary cause 
is bad water. Were this removed, our troubles would 
be practically at an end. The mileage made by a set 
of flues varies much at places within even 200 miles 
of each other. Yard engines in one of our yards aver- 
aged during the last five years, between flue settings, 
17.475 miles; at another yard less than 200 miles distant 
from the first, the average mileage for the same period 
was 41,278 miles. The water at the first yard averages 
about 36 grains of scale making material per gallon; at 
the second one about 14 grains. 

It is very difficult to show by figures that it is cheaper 
from a motive power standpoint to purify the water than 
to reset flues. When I say purify, I mean to reduce the 
scale making material in the water to about three grains 
per gallon by chemical means, and before the water is 
put imto the locomotive tank, although this is, in the 
opinion of those who have carefully studied the sub- 
ject, the only proper way to get good water. The most 
of us are unfortunate in not having a pure water sup- 
ply, or water that has been purified. 

The committee appointed by the Master Mechanics’ 
Association, and which reported in 1901 on the subject 
of “The most satisfactory method of handling, cleaning 
and setting boiler tubes.” found that the practice of 27 
roads was practically uniform as far as setting the tubes 
was concerned. ‘There was one point brought up which 


_*A paper presented at the September meeting of the 
Western Rallwey Club by I. W. Miller, Master Mechanic of 
the P., C., C, & St. L. Ry., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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did not receive the attention which I think it should. 
There was one other point which was referred to in- 
directly, but which did not attract any attention. The 
first of these points is in regard to the roundness of the 
holes in the flue sheet; and the second one is in regard 
to the shape of the section of the hole. There will be 
no argument, I believe, against a round hole; as to 
whether it should be cylindrical, there are differences 
of opinion. Now, it is very expensive to ream the holes 
in a flue sheet as soon as they become slightly out of 
round. The width of the bridge between the flue holes 
would become too small and it would be necessary to 
apply a new flue sheet, which takes both time and money. 

The question recently arose on our road as to when 
the holes in the flue sheet should be reamed. The opin- 
ions of those interested varied materially; the extremes 
being '/,, in. and \ in. out of round. In other words, 
one would ream the holes when there was '/,, in. differ- 
ence between the long and short diameter of the holes, 
and the other would wait until this difference became 
‘/y» in. My personal opinion was between the two. 
After considering the subject carefully, I thought that 
'/,, in. difference between the diameter would do no 
harm. It became necessary, of course, to get some facts 
bearing on this matter and we made several tests to 
determine what the action of the tools ordinarily used 
in setting flues had on the flue sheet. A careful exam- 
ination of a large number of flue sheets shows that in 
every instance the holes in the upper corners of the flue 
sheets are oblong. In one case, there were seven holes 
*/s. in. out of round, 11 '/,, in. out of round, 37 
/,2 in. out of round, 54 '/,, in. out of round, and 34 
were round. ‘This flue sheet was not in bad condition 
and the flues could have been reset and would have 
given very good results since the holes that were badly 
out of round, were in the upper corners as above stated, 
while the holes that were true were in the bottom center 
part of the flue sheet, where flues always give trouble 
first. We reamed the holes in this sheet and again care 
fully measured them, to see if there was any spring in 
the sheet which would cause them to become oblong 
after they had been reamed. We failed to find any evi 
dence of any such action. We then selected two holes, 
one in the center of the sheet and one in the upper left 
hand corner. In these we set flues, following our regu 
lar practice. The flues were then cut out, and the holes 
again measured. ‘The dimensions are given in the table. 
of the holes immediately next the center hole in which 
the flues were rolled, which holes are numbered “TI,” the 
other holes following in regular rotation. 


OY ©) OC 
3 O1G 56 

Oxo Se 
(+) ( 5 ) { 4 

Tests 1, 2,5 and 6. Tests 3 and 4. 


Test No. 1 is the case in the upper left hand corner 
of the sheet, and Test No. 2, the one in the center of 
the sheet. It will he seen from these tests that while 
the holes were originally round, yet the work of setting 
the flue has made a difference in some cases of */,,, in. 

We next took a flue sheet in which the holes were 
oblong, and made the same tests as above, except that 
all the holes were measured, first while the flue was in 
place, so that the diameter of hole No. 1 in the second 
column is the inside diameter of the flue after rolling, 
and second, that the holes were again measured after the 
flue was cut out and the piece of the sheet enclosing the 
seven holes, sheared out. It will be noticed that the 
(difference between the long and ‘short inside diameter of 
the flues is less than the difference between the same 


: -Diameters. -—-- 
No. No. After 














of of Before setting. With flue in. removing flue. 
hole, test. Long. Short. Long. Short. Long. Short. 
1 1 2.09 2.09 vee eed 2.09 2.07 
2 2:07 2.07 Pe re 2.08 
3 2 .64 2.56 2.34 2.29 2.65 
t 2155 2.48 2.20 2.14 2.59 
5 2.53 2.51 waea 2.55 
6 2.58 2.55 2.58 
2 1 2.09 2.09 2.10 
2 2.07 2.07 Be 2.06 : 
3 2.64 2.63 2.66 2.63 2.64 : 
4 2.56 2.53 2.58 2.55 2.58 2. 
5 2.56 2.51 2.58 2. 
6 2.59 2.56 2.59 2. 
3 1 2.09 2.09 2.09 2.09 
3 2.07 2.07 2.09 2.06 
é 2.58 2.56 2.58 2.58 2.55 
4 2.58 2.56 2.59 2.59 2.56 
5 2.55 2.51 Me 2.56 2.50 
6 2.58 2.56 2.56 2.56 
3 2.63 2.65 2.56 
4 2.59 2.59 2.56 
5 - 2.53 2.51 
6 2.56 2.55 
Db 1 .0 en 2.10 2.09 
2 0 wena 2.10 2.09 
3 2.66 2.59 2.63 2.64 2.59 
4 2.56 2.51 2.55 2.56 2 
5 2.53 2.53 4 2.53 2.51 
6 2.56 2:53 2.53 2.5¢ 
@ 2 2.09 2.09 ; Sian 2.09 2.07 
2 2.07 2.07 a4 ee 2.07 2.06 
3 2.64 2.63 2.63 2.63 2.64 2.63 
4 2.56 2.48 2.55 2.47 2.58 2.50 
5 2.55 2.51 ea 2.55 2.51 
6 2.56 2.53 2.56 2.51 
7 1 waa aces 
3 2.61 2.59 2.61 2.61 
4 2.56 2.56 2.55 2.55 
5 fe 2.55 2.51 
6 2.58 2.53 
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diameters of the holes in which they were set, showing 
that the flue setting tools will take care of quite a little 
variation in the diameters of the holes in the flue sheet. 
It also appears that there is some stress produced in 
the flue sheet by expanding the flues, which is partly 
relieved when the piece in which the flue has been set is 
cut out. These are Tests 3 and 4. 

We made two more tests to confirm the above results 
in still another flue sheet, results of which are given in 
the table under Tests 5 and 6. It was also found that 
the direction of the long diameters frequently changed, 
and that the flue move in an irregular manner 
under the influence of the expanding tool. The general 
tendency, however, is for the holes in the upper corners 
to become oblong, the long axes being parallel to lines 
drawn from the top center of the flue sheet at an angle 
of 45 deg. below the horizontal. 

As above stated, flues in the upper corners, even those 
set in oblong holes, give very little difficulty from leak- 
ing, while those in the center and bottom of the flue 
sheet, are the ones that cause the trouble even although 
they are practically round. An examination of a large 
number of flue sheets showed that the holes in the bot- 
tom center part of the sheet, while they were round, or 
nearly so, were not cylindrical; in other words, the diam- 
eter of the hole next to the fire-box being from '/,, in. 
to °/o, in. larger than on the side opposite. Neither 
were the holes conical, but of irregular shape. Upon 
looking over the records and questioning everybody con- 
developed that the engines which had given 
the most trouble from leaking, had the worst holes in 
this respect. This appeared then to be the key to the 
difficulty, and in searching still further, it was found 
that the trouble was caused in all probability, by the 
use of taper mandrels or drifts, which being forced into 
the straight holes in the flue sheet, temporarily stopped 
the leaking, but permanently injured the flue sheet. 
These, of course, were removed as soon as it was dis- 
covered that their use was detrimental, and the Prosser 
expander substituted. A noticeable improvement was 
found almost at once. 

It would appear from the above tests and experiments, 
that it is useless to ream a hole in a flue sheet which is 
less than '/,, in. out of round, provided it is cylindrical, 
but, if there is over '/,;, in. difference between the diam- 
eters at the two sides of the sheet, that the hole needs 
reaming, even although it is round. I do not claim that 
attention to these two points will stop the trouble from 
leaky flues, but I know that by watching them carefully, 
the proper time, our trouble 
without any in 


sheets 


cerned, it 


and reaming the holes at 
will be reduced and T believe 
the life of the flue sheet. 


decrease 


Locomotive and Car Scrap.* 





The economical assortment and disposition of serap at 
locomotive and car shops has been pursued on widely 
varying plans. One of the most primitive methods is to 
bring the scrap to some convenient place and throw it un- 
is then assorted when loaded 
for shipment to purchasers. It is wheeled to the cars in 
barrows and lifted up to the floor by “main strength,” 
and laborers in the car transfer it by hand and wheel- 


assorted on the ground. It 


barrows to ends of car. 
To supplant such methods a scrap bin was constructed, 


several years ago, which may prove of interest to de- 
: es : : : 
scribe. The half-tone and drawing which accompany 


this article show the bin as construeted. In it is handled 
the scrap from the locomotive and car departments of 
a road having 140 engines and 11,000 cars, and making 
monthly shipments of scrap. 

The serap bin has a length of 258 ft. and a width of 
40 ft. The floor is on a level with box car floors. The 
bins are 6 ft. high by 30 ft. long; the width of bins vary 
from 24 ft. to 6 ft., according to quantity of scrap to be 
stored in them. The bins and supporting structure were 
made from old car sills at a cost of $700 for material 
and labor. 

The classification of scrap 


and capacity of bins are as 
follows: ; 








Capacity Capacity 

in tons in tons. 
No. 1 wrought iron..... 250 Soft steel ............ - 60 
Dn ORR ARs cwinica ace 300 Iron and steel punchings 70 
Tank sheets ........... 80 Staybolts and limed iron 70 
Light sheets ........... 380 Brass skimmings ...... 45 
eS errr ere te 45 Brass ashes 380 
liniie aurinen .......3 OO BBE BORE] oo. 5c cc case 9c 
Coil springs ........... 60 Sacks, rope and hose... 26 
BUGRS ccscessvcscvsss». BO Mixed turnings sini oi ae 
Flue clippings 30 Cast iron turnings...... 50 
SS ae ee 20 Wrought axle turnings... 380 
Journal boxes ......... 60 Steel turnings ......... & 
Burned we ....... 60° Brass turnings and brass 
Malleable castings ..... 50 BENNER. rosie AelenGia ian . 40 
Channel bars .... 30 


When a carload of scrap accumulates at any point 
on the road, it is shipped unassorted to the serap bins 
at main shop. At the car repair yards the scrap is pickea 
up, unassorted, and placed on a ear, which is run down 
the repair track for that purpose. When the car 
loaded ‘it then taken to the scrap bins. The scrap 
is assorted as it is taken from the car and loaded in bar- 
rows and taken to the proper bins. 

It was found important that the scrap bins should be 
in charge of a man familiar with car construction, so 
that good second-hand material would be saved. In this 
plant an experienced car repairer has charge. The large 
number of different castings used in car construction, 


is 


Is 


_*A paper presented at the September meeting of the 
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made it necessary to have some one in charge, who was 
familiar with them. 

It is truly a matter of astonishment what is found 
in scrap sent to the bins. New bolts, new washers, new 
castings, etc., are not infrequently sent to the bins with 
scrap material. Their presence there is due to the fact 
that car repairers order more material than is used on 
repairs of cars and this new material is gathered up 
with the scrap. It is sent back to the material bins for 
A large quantity of good second-hand material fit 


use. 
to be used again is removed from wrecked and from old 
ears. All good material of this nature is laid to one 


side and one man is engaged in wheeling this material 
to the casting pile, or material bins, to be used again. 
The foreman of the blacksmith shop visits the scrap bins 
several times a day and advises the man in charge what 
forgings can be used again. By this double system ot 
inspection, all good serviceable material is saved. It 
amounts to thousands of dollars a year. 

At one end of the scrap bin is a shed, 30 by 42 ft., 
where the shears operated by air pressure, for cutting 
off bolts, rods, etc., are located, and, near them, the bench 
of the “brake-beam industry.” All damaged metal brake- 
beams are carried here and defective parts removed and 
good parts applied. Two damaged brake-beams will often 
make one good one without the use of new parts, but new 
parts are also provided and used when the second-hand 
parts run out of stock. After brake-beams are repaired 
they are taken to material platform in the car repair 
yard. 

The great industry carried on in this shed, however, 





eral visits each day to scrap bins, inspect contents of 
same and have set aside such material as he knows can 
be used to advantage. 

5. Good judgment must be used in regard to the 
working over of scrap materials; sometimes it costs more 
in the end than new material. 

(The half-tone and drawing of bin referred to are 
not reproduced here.) — 


The Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Interurban Railway. 





A good example of the numerous interurban electric 
roads that have been developed in the Middle West has 
recently been opened to service from Chicago westward 
through one of the most populous districts contiguous 
to that city. It is estimated that the district which this 
road, the Aurora, Elgin & Chicago, will serve either di- 
rectly, or by connection with other interurban electric 
lines, has a population of 150,000. A map of the road 
showing the towns on the line, together with other elec- 
tric and steam railroads occupying the same territory is 
presented herewith. 

As will be seen from the map, the eastern terminus of 
the road is at Fifty-second. avenue, Chicago, where con- 
nection is made with the Metropolitan West Side Ele- 
vated Railroad (Garfield Park Branch), by which pas- 
sengers are carried to the heart of the business district 
in 26 minutes. There are, or will be, three western ter- 
mini, Aurora, Batavia and Elgin, the first and last of 
which are cities of 30,000 population. From [lifty-second 
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Map of the Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railway. 


is that of making good bolts out of defective ones. If 
a bolt is not too badly rusted and has only a defective 
thread, it is cut off by the air shears, straightened by 
the bolt straightening machine and then placed in bins. 
located near shears, holding about a wheelbarrow load 
each. When needed they are taken to the bolt cutters 
and then to the material bins for future use. Old bolts 
have been utilized in this manner to the extent of 615 
tons per month. The saving in old bolts over the cost 
of new bolts amounts to $80 per month. 

Car coupler knuckles are inspected and all that are 
bent and not otherwise defective, are collected in lots 
of 100 and taken to blacksmith. shop and thrown into a 
furnace. They are heated and straightened in a form- 
er, made in two parts, under a blow of the steam ham- 
mer. The cost to straighten knuckles is 5 cents each. 
If we assume that a knuckle is worth 47 cents as scrap, 
and after it is straightened it is worth $1.66 as a good 
second-hand knuckle, deducting the cost of straightening, 
we have made a gain of $1.14 per knuckle, amounting 
to $68.40 per month. 

Brass skimmings from the brass foundry were formerly 
sold to the highest bidder, each bidder taking a sampte 
for examination before making a bid. In one instance 
after receiving a bid for this material it was dried and 
rattled a flue rattler until the skimmings were 
cleaned. It was then sifted and the clean residue was 
melted and poured into castings. It was found that 
$125 was saved by cleaning and using the metal in- 
stead of selling the brass skimmings. 

In my opinion, the important points in constructing 
and operating scrap bins are as follows: 

1. Scrap bin floors should be on level with floors of 
box cars. 

2. The work of assorting scrap should be under the 
supervision of a man who has had experience in car 
repairs, that good material may be picked out and set 
aside for future use. 

8. Shears for cutting bolts, a bolt straightening ma- 
chine and a bench with vise should be installed. 


4. The foreman of blacksmith shop should make sev- 


in 


avenue to the Chicago Golf Club, west of Wheaton, thie 
road is double tracked, a distance of 21 miles. At 
Wheaton the line branches, one branch running north- 
west to Elgin, 16% miles, and the other southwest to 
Aurora, 1414 miles, with a branch at Eola Junction run- 
ning northwest to Batavia, 714% miles. The total mile- 
age of the line is 82 miles of single track counting sid- 
ings, of which there are seven. Two of these are 115 
and 1 mile long respectively, and the others are from 
800 to 1,500 ft. The Elgin branch, which the map shows 
as being under construction, will probably be completed 
by December. 

As the road was designed for high speed service the 
track and bridges are of the most substantial character 
and the curves and grades were laid out with careful 
consideration to the character of the service. he com- 
pany owns its right of way, which for the most part 
is 100 ft. wide through this country, there being a few 
short stretches where this is reduced to 66 ft. The 
ownership of right of way also includes that in the towns, 
the only parts not belonging to the company being the 
street crossings and a half-mile of street in Aurora. The 
right of way is fenced, American Steel & Wire woven 
wire fencing being used, and every crossing is protected 
with Climax cattle guards. A third-rail system is used 
throughout, with the exception of the half-mile of city 
street in Aurora, where it is necessary to use a trolley. 

The physical conditions which the engineers had in 
mind in designing the road have been referred to. The 
endeavor was to make the line as nearly straight ar 
level as possible, and how nearly this object was 
complished is indicated by the fact that there are but t' 
points on the line where the grades exceed 1 per ce! 
these being a 1.8 per cent. grade on the Batavia brane! 
where the line drops down to the power station, #1! 
a 1.2 grade on the Aurora branch. West of the !°s 
Plaines River there are no curves exceeding 2 deg., © 1 
these are struck with long radii. East of the river © »- 
ditions necessitated some sharp curving, the maxi!0!) 
of these being 6 deg. The line is gravel ballasted 10+‘ 
ly, rock ballast being used at points where there are «°°? 
cuts or where there might be a tendency for the s:1ve! 
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to wash away. The substantial character of the bridges 
is shown by the engravings. All spans of less than 60 
ft. are built of concrete and steel, a gravel filling 12 in. 
deep being placed over the arch to preserve the flexibility 
of the roadway. The double-span concrete masonry 
bridge shown in the illustration has 35-ft. arches. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that a steam rail- 
road bridge at this same point, a view of which is ob- 
scured by the concrete bridge, is a timber trestle, making 
more noticeable the character of structure used by the 
electric road. Another view shows the concrete cattle- 


chutes. Other equipment includes McKenzie traveling 
grates, Green economizers and the necessary complement 
of feed and circulating pumps, as well as a vacuum pump 
and condensers. 

The generating rooms will contain four generating 
units, two of which are in operation, and a third is now 
being installed. These units are composed of 2,200-h.p. 
horizontal cross-compound Corliss engines direct con- 
nected to 1,500-k.w. generators. The engines, which were 
furnished by the C. & G. Cooper Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
are 32 and 64 x 60 in., and run at 75 r.p.m. under an in- 

itial pressure of 150 Ibs.; 








Two-Car Train—Aurora, Elgin & Chicago. 


passes put in for the accommodation of farmers and 
to avoid the risk of killing stock by the fast trains. 
For the longer spans heavy steel plate-girder bridges 
are used. The longest of these is over the Des Plaines 
River, there being two 100-ft, double-track through spans. 
The west branch of the Du Page River has an &9-ff. 
through-girder span in conjunction with a 22'4%4-ft. deck 
span. Other spans are deck or through-girder, as con- 
ditions require, including the overhead highway crossings. 





they are capable of 
standing a 50 per cent. 
overload. The generators 
are the General Electric 
Co.’s_ three-phase  alter- 
nating current A-T-S 
type, each phase having 
a rated output of 3877 
amperes at 2,300 volts, 
at a speed of 75 r.p.m. 
There are also two 125- 
volt, 160-kw. direct cur- 
rent units, engine driven, 
and a 3800-kw., 125-volt 





generator driven by an 
induction motor, all for 


supplying current to the 
motors driving some of 
the pumps and other aux- 
iliary apparatus. A 50-ton crane having two 25-ton 
hoists serves the engine room. 

The water for the station is obtained from the Fox 
River, there being three chambers under the station in 
the concrete foundation, separated from each other by 
walls of concrete. The water passes through four screens 
placed in the two front chambers, these screens having 
From the 


meshes grading from *4 to 34 in. successively. 
two front chambers, which are side by side, it passes to 
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& Kilburn, and each car has a smoking compartment. 
They are mounted on Peckham high-speed No. 30 M. C. 
B. trucks, a complete illustrated description of which was 
Aug. 1. They are guaranteed to 
be satisfactory at a speed of Each 
equipped with four G. E. 66 125 h.p. each, 
or 500 h.p. per car, geared to 70 m.p.h., and guaranteed 
to run at this speed either singly or in trains, the mul- 
tiple-control system being The General Electric 
Co. is equipping two of these cars with the expectation 
of running at 100 m.p.h. or for the purpose of 
obtaining data on current required, ete., and also data 
on atmospheric resistance. In these experiments dif- 
ferent forms of fronts will be used on the The 
weight of each car complete is 72,850 Ibs.. and the equip- 
ment at present comprises 20 motor cars and 10 trailers. 

The present schedule makes the time from Aurora to 
Chicago, 34 miles, 1 hour and 15 minutes. It is expected 


given in our issue of 


75> m.p.h. car is 


motors of 


used. 


more, 


cars, 


to reduce this to one hour, which will be the schedule 
time from all three western termini to Chicago. Also 
about the first of the year an express service will be 


put on which will probably have a schedule of 45 min. 
with but one stop, at Wheaton. When the line is in full 
running order there will be a train each way every 15 
min. from Chicago to Wheaton, from which point they 
will run alternately to Elgin and Aurora, giving a half 
Likewise a half-hourly 
Satavia branch, mak- 
The rates of fare 


hourly service to these places. 
schedule will be maintained on the 
ing connection with the Aurora cars. 
are 50 cents single fare, or 90 cents for the round trip to 
the rates for inter- 
mediate points. 

The company is contemplating the use of a block-signal 
system on the double-track part of the road which will 
be automatic in action and will be operated by current 
from the third rail. The train despatching is done by 
telephone, and wires are strung for two telephone sys 
There are 


terminal points, with proportional 


tems, one of which is for company business. 
telephone booths at all switches and cross-overs, as well 
as at the sub-stations, and each car carries a_ telephone, 











An Overhead Highway Crossing—Aurora, Elgin & Chicago. 


Where the Chicago & North Western is crossed by the 
Elgin branch a 150-ft. through-truss bridge is used. The 


abutments and piers for all of the bridges are concrete. 

The track is laid with SO-lb. rails, GO ft. long, the 
standard ties used being 6 x 8 in, by 8 ft., while every 
fifth tie is 6 x 8 in, by 9 ft., the insulators for the third 
rail being placed on this extension. The thira rail weighs 
100-lbs. to the yard and is of a special composition for 
purposes of conductivity, having 0.10 per cent. of carbon. 
The insulators have a malleable-iron base, above which 
is a collar of “Dirigo” insulation surmounted by a mal- 
leable cap, on which the rail rests. At crossings the 
third rail is broken, connection across the break being 
made by cables laid underground. 

The terminal arrangement at Tifty-second avenue to 
connect with the Metropolitan road was described in our 
issue of July 25, page 585, in connection with a descrip- 
tion of the project whereby the Metropolitan Company 
moved bodily the incline structure 1,018 ft. long connect- 
ing its elevated tracks with the surface. It is the in- 
tention to build stations in all of the towns along the 
route, the nature and extent of these being a matter that 
will be settled later. 

The main power station is at Batavia, on the 
River. The building is 202 ft. 4 in. x 160 ft. 6 in., 
is built of Illinois buff brick with white stone founda- 
tions and trimmings. There are a number of noteworthy 
features about this station, of which brief mention will 
be made. The first of these is the coal and ash han- 
dling facilities. Outside of the building, parallel to its 
long dimension, are two coal tracks, under cover, beneath 
which are the coal bunkers into which coal may be 
dumped from the cars. Under the bunkers and_ boiler 
room is a basement in which are small cars running on 
track, into which coal from the bunkers may be dis- 
charged. Provision is made for elevating these small 
cars with their loads to a longitudinal track above the 
boilers from which the coal is dumped into overhead 
bunkers which feed to the boilers. These same cars may 
also be loaded with the ashes from the boilers and hoisted 
to an overhead hopper, which latter discharges into 
freight cars. 

The boiler battery will comprise ten 500 h.p. units, 
five of which have been installed. They are water-tube 
boilers having 4,500 sq. ft. of heating surface, and 500 
sq. ft. of superheating surface, and were built by the 
Edge Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. The front of 
each boiler is a Kinnear steel rolling door, a novel fea- 
ture, made necessary by the overhead arrangement of 


lox 
and 


the third chamber, from which distribution is had to the 
pumps by means of concrete-lined semi-circular conduits 
7 ft. high. Suitable provision is made for closing the 
gates admitting the water to the chambers, and for clean- 
ing the screens when necessary. 

There are six sub-stations, the locations of which may 
be seen from the map. At the main station the current 
is stepped up 26,000 volts from which it is conducted to 
the sub-stations by aluminum cables. The sub-station 
equipment includes six transformers of the General Elec? 
AB which steps down the central station 


tric type, 








Cattle Pass—Aurora, Elgin & Chicago. 


voltage to 430, from which it is supplied to rotary con- 
verters of the General Electric H. C. type running at 
1,500 r.p.m., of which there are two in each sub-station. 
These convert the alternating current of 25 cycles at 430 
volts to direct current at 600 volts and feed it directly 
to the third rails. The sub-stations are built of brick 
and stone, there being two styles. One of these has a 
passenger station in conjunction, while the other omits 
this. There are three of each style, the larger ones being 
located at Maywood, Warrenville and Lombard. 

The cars were built by the Niles Car & Manufacturing 
Co., Niles, Ohio. They are 47 ft. 3 in. long over all 
and will seat 56 people. The underframing is formed ot 
5-in. and 6-in. steel I-beams riveted together with chan- 
nel plates, and the ends are provided with anti-telescop- 
ing plates and are vestibuled. The interior finish is very 
handsome, the headlining being a blue ornamented with 
a pattern in silver, while the woodwork is oak rubbed to 
a dead finish. Above each window sash is a setting of 
art glass and the ventilating sash are similarly glazed. 
The cars have cross seats of rattan, furnished by Hale 


Concrete Masonry Bridge Over Salt Creek—Aurora, Elgin & Chicago. 


brought down 
Garl Electric 


For connection with the latter wires are 
from the line at 1,000-ft. intervals. The 
Co., Akron, Ohio, furnished the bridging telephone sys- 
tem used. 

The officers of the company are Mr. L. J. Wolf, Presi- 
dent; M. If. Wilson, Vice-President; [larry Greenbaum, 
Secretary; M. J. Mandelbaum, Treasurer. Mr. Wolf has 
been prominently identified with several of the important 


interurban lines in Ohio, and is also VDresident of the 
Elgin, Aurora & Southern Traction Co. Mr. Mandel- 


baum has likewise been connected with Ohio electric in- 
terurban enterprises. 

The operation of the road will be in charge of Mr. 
Warren Bicknell. Members of his staff will include C. 
EK. Flenner, Auditor; W. W. Crawford, Superintendent 
of Transportation; Ernest Gozenbach, Kiectrical Engi- 


neer, 





A Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Convention. 


On Friday and Saturday of last week something like 
200 to 250 of the officers of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Deer Park, Maryland, for a little 
family convention. The company gathered included pret- 
ty much everybody from the President down to the tech- 
work in the engi- 
Practically all of 
under- 


assembled at 


nical school boys. who have been at 
neering parties during the summer. 
the higher officers were present, as were many 
graduates; and the reader, knowing this and knowing the 
number assembled, can fill in the outline. 

The primary purpose was, we suppose, to bring together 
the officers of the road in a quite informal way, and to 
try to cultivate a feeling of respect for the company 
which they are serving, of interest in it, and of loyalty 
to it. This seems to be a wise and far-sighted thing to 
do. Surely, loyalty, zeal, interest in the property, respect 
and liking for fellow officers—all these make up 
a valuable asset for the company. It is likely 
that no investment which the company could make will 
yield such large returns as the little time and money in- 


go to 


quite 


vested in an occasional convention of this sort. 

Of course, it was necessary to have some excuse for 
getting this party together, and, in our blessed land, the 
natural and obvious excuse is to hear someone talk. There- 
fore, a series of addresses was arranged. On Friday 
Mr. H. G. Prout, Editor of the Railroad Gazette, spoke 
on the “Relations of the Engineer to the Railroads.”” On 
Saturday Mr. Thomas FEF. Woodlock, Editor of the Wall 
Street Journal, spoke on “Classification of Disbursement 
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Accounts,” and Professor W. F. M. Goss spoke on the 
“Effect of Modern Tendencies Upon Future Locomotive 
Design.” On this day Dr. Hermann von Schrenk also 
gave an informal talk of 10 minutes, describing some- 
what the most recent work in the matter of seasoning 
railroad ties. 


The Proper Handling of Compound Locomotives.* 





I do not deem it necessary to go back to the original 
design of compound locomotives and carry along the his- 
tory and developments up to the present time, but will 
deal with what we have to contend with to-day, as these 
are the classes of compound locomotives that require our 
present attention and supervision. In the past 12 years 
there have been a great number of patents taken out on 
compound locomotive cylinders. A number of these have 
heen applied to engines and put into service only to be 
removed again for want of real merit. There have only 
been two styles of compound cylinders that have weath- 
ered the storms of active service, namely, the two-cylinder, 
or eross compound type, built by the American Locomo- 
tive Company at their various works, and the Vauclain 
four-cylinder type, built by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, and extensively used. To judge by the merits 
and popularity of these two designs, and from the num- 
ber of each style that have been built, the Vauclain four- 
eylinder type would he voted the more desirable and ser- 
viceable engine. 

The question as to the real merit of efficiency and econ- 
omy of fuel with the modern compound locomotive, has 
heen so universally acknowledged that no further atten- 
tion need be given this question. Before proceeding fur- 
ther it might be well to make a starting point, by asking 
and answering a few questions. First, what was the 
object of designing a compound locomotive? The answer 
to this can only be, to economize the expense of fuel. 
How is this economy obtained? The economy in fuel is 
the result of passing the steam through two or more eylin- 
ders, with the object of obtaining, by a succession of ex- 
pansions, more work from a given quantity of steam 
than can be obtained from the use of steam through one 
eylinder, and by reducing condensation in the cylinder. 

In compound locomotives there is an obstacle to be over- 
come with which the designers of stationary engines do 
not have to contend. In locomotives the exhaust pressure 
must be depended upon to create a draught for the fire. 
Therefore it is impossible to expand the steam down to 
such a low pressure as is practical in marine or stationary 
engines, which ordinarily use condensers. In order to 
obtain a maximum expansion of the steam through two 
cylinders of a compound, and still have sufficient exhaust 
pressure left to produce a draught it is necessary to carry 
a higher steam pressure than in a single-expansion locomo- 
tive. 

The starting valve, which is the valve used to allow 
live steam to pass from the high-pressure steam port to 
the low-pressure cylinder when starting, should be used 
judiciously. This valve is only intended for admitting 
live steam into the low-pressure cylinder when starting 
a train, or in a case of emergency, when about to stall 
with a train on a grade. Live steam should not be used 
in the low-pressure cylinder, after the speed of 4 miles 
an hour is attained. The neglect to close this valve, after 
the train has been started, or continuously operating the 
engine with live steam, will soon result in excessive re- 
pairs and will be direct evidence of carelessness on the 
part of the engineer. There will also be a loss of fuel, 
and the locomotive will be logy. This valve should be 
closed, and the engine working compound before the re- 
verse lever is hooked back. 

Exhaust nozzles, you will find, are very sensitive points 
on compound locomotives, indeed, a great deal more so 
than any one would suppose. The size of the exhaust 
nozzle is very often lost sight of by many men when 
regulating the engine to steam. I have frequently noticed, 
when an engine is reported as not steaming, the first. thing 
done to remedy this fault is to reduce the size of the 
exhaust nozzle regardless of any other fault, or without 
even trying to locate the direct source of the trouble. 
This is poor practice on any class of locomotives and 
should be the last remedy. First examine, and be sure 
all other parts having an influence on steaming are prop- 
erly arranged. In all cases avoid reducing the nozzle and 
aim rather to increase the size; then the working of the 
engine will be much smoother. <A restricted exhaust noz- 
zie invariably results in increasing the back pressure in 
the eylinders. This condition is objectionable, as it is a 
retarding force and must be overceme by the live steam 
pressure. 

It has been thoroughly demonstrated that compound 
locomotives make steam freely with the low-pressure ex- 
haust, and, therefore, it is not necessary to have a sharp 
sounding exhaust, as on a single-expansion engine. On 
all styles of compound locomotives the exhaust is much 
milder than on single-expansion engines. This is due to 
the fact that the exhaust pressure is much less, and on 
this account much better results can be obtained by main- 
taining a light fire. With a deep, heavy fire the mild 
exhaust does not create sufficient draft to work the fire. 

The firemen need not feel alarmed at any amount of 
abuse or carelessness on the part of the engineer, by using 
the reverse lever in full stroke, or in slipping the drivers, 
because he cannot tear the fire to pieces, as on a single 
expansion locomotive. It is also noticeable that when 


*An abstract of a paper by W. J. McCarroll read before 
the Traveling Engineers’ Association, September, 1902. 





a compound locomotive is properly adjusted and fired, the 
great annoyance of cinders, black smoke, sparks, etc., is 
overcome to a very great extent. In drifting down grades 
the ash-pan dampers should be kept closed. 

Irom the experience an engineer has in handling a 
single-expansion engine, he should not require any fur- 
ther introduction to the reverse lever, but he should use 
it for what it is intended. ‘The reverse quadrant on all 
compound locomotives should be so arranged that it cuts 
off steam in the high-pressure cylinder at about one-half 
stroke; shorter cut-off will result in excessive compres- 
sion in the high-pressure cylinder. 

We will now assume that the engine is coupled to a 
train ready to start; the reverse lever at this stage should 
be in full gear. If the train is heavy and at a difficult 
starting point, place the starting valve lever in position 
to allow live steam to enter the low-pressure cylinder. 
On engines where the starting valve is connected to the 
cylinder cock lever, the lever has three positions: the 
normal position is central, when cylinder cocks and start- 
ing valve are closed; in the forward position the cylinder 
cocks are open; rear position starting valves are open, 
live steam entering low-pressure cylinder. When the 
train has been started, and a speed of 4 or 5 miles 
an hour is attained, shut the starting valve, and, as 
the speed increases, keep hooking the reverse lever back. 
After the reverse lever has been hooked up to the last 
notch on the quadrant, or cutting off steam at about one- 
half stroke in the high-pressure cylinder, and more power 
is being developed than is required, partly close the throt- 
tle, so as to regulate the speed. When ascending a grade, 
and the speed is being reduced or more power is required, 
drop the reverse lever a notch and keep dropping it from 
time to time, to retain the speed of the train, as it is 
much more economical to retain the speed than to loose 
it and pick it up again. 
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Fig, 1.—The Proper Handling of Compound Locomotives 
—Testing the Valve of a Vauclain Compound. 


When the reverse lever has been let down to full stroke, 
and the speed reduced to 4 or 5 miles an hour, move 
the starting valve lever and allow live steam to go to the 
low-pressure cylinder, thereby increasing the power and 
keeping the train moving. When running on a descend- 
ing grade, where the train will run without steam, the 
reverse lever should be in full. gear back or forward, as 
the case may be, so as to give a full port-opening to the 
valve. Then open the starting valve, so that a free cir- 
culation can be obtained. On long descending grades, 
it is recommended to use just sufficient steam to keep re- 
lief valves closed, thus giving a freer and smoother mo- 
tion to the engine, besides, this will aid in lubricating 
the cylinders, and is considered the best method to fol- 
low on large single-expansion engines. 

A point of importance might here be mentioned in re- 
gard to handling high-speed trains. It is a well-known 
fact that compression and back pressure increases as the 
speed increases: it also increases as the reverse lever 
is hooked back and point of cut-off is shortened. Com- 
pound locomotives have more power at high speed when 
run with the throttle partly closed and as long a cut-off 
as possible. Long cut-off gives a larger port-opening and 
a later exhaust opening. By partly closing the throttle 
the steam is wire-drawn and reduces the compression. If 
compound locomotives could be run by the reverse lever, 
it would be preferable to do so, but, with a short cut-off, 
the compression increases at high speed. There is but one 
way to get the required cylinder power, and that is to 
use a longer cut-off and wire-draw the steam through 
the throttle to a point where the boiler can keep up the 
supply of steam. 

Care should be taken never to reverse a compound or 
single-expansion locomotive equipped with piston valves, 
except when moving slowly, as it is destructive to pack- 
ing rings and piston rod packing. With piston valves 
there is no release for the pressure, as the piston valves 
cannot raise and allow pressure to escape as with a plain 
(D) valve. 

Cylinders of compound locomotives should not require 
any more lubrication than a single expansion locomotive, 





This is due to the fact that sufficient particles of oil re- 
main suspended in the steam after passing through the 
high-pressure cylinder, which will properly lubricate the 
low-pressure cylinder. 

When switching, it is advisable to use all styles of 
compound engines with the starting valve open, or as a 
single-expansion engine. 

On the Vauclain four-cylinder engine, when it is ob- 
served that the engine is going lame or exhausts unequal- 
ly, about the first inspection necessary would be to ex- 
amine the starting valves and connecting levers. Place 
the starting valve handle in the cab in central position, 
then get down and observe the position of the lever on 
the starting valve. If this is central, that proves these 
valves to be exactly right. If one side is central and the 
other side is front or back of central position, the con- 
necting lever rod should be lengthened or shortened, as 
the case may be. Should the lameness still continue, a 
rigid inspection of the motion-work for defects, such as 
bent eccentric rods, loose eccentric rods, bent transmis- 
sion rod, loose rocker boxes, etc., should be looked for. 

With this make of engine there need be no alarm about 
eccentrics slipping, as they are all securely keyed to the 
axle, and this key cannot possibly get out of position 
without seriously deranging the motion. If the motion 
work is in no way deranged, and the lameness continues, 
it is then necessary to test the valve packing rings and 
cylinder packing rings. 

Figure 1 (a sectional cut of cylinders and valves), 
shows the valve packing rings, which are numbered and 
referred to in the following manner: The rings govern- 
ing admission and release of steam to high-pressure cyl- 
inder are 1, 2, 7 and 8, and those to low-pressure cylin- 
der are 3, 4,5 and 6. Rings 1, 2, 7 and 8 can be tested 
as follows: Vlace the reverse lever in central position, 
thereby covering all the ports, then open the throttle and 
admit steam to the ends of the valves. If rings 1 and 8 
leak, the steam will blow through, filling both ends of 
the high-pressure cylinder and central cavity of the valve. 
The leak can be noticed by steam escaping in a steady 
blow at high-pressure cylinder cocks, or by removing in- 
dicator plugs (if cylinders are so arranged), or on engines 
having relief valves on the end of extended valve stems, 
by steam blowing through this valve. If these rings do 
not leak, no steam should escape from these points. 

If rings 5 and 6 to low-pressure cylinder leak, it can be 
noticed by a steady blow through the exhaust at the same 
test made for rings 1 and 8. If there should be a small 
leak through rings 1 and 8, the steam will not be entirely 
lost. as it goes to do useful work in the low-pressure 
cylinder. 

To test rings 3, 4, 5 and 6, governing the admission 
and release to low-pressure cylinders, place reverse lever 
in full gear, with starting valve open and driving brakes 
on. Open throttle, and if these rings leak it will be in- 
dicated by a steady blow through the exhaust nozzle. 

To test high-pressure cylinder packing rings, place 
engine at about quarter stroke, so that valve is open and 
steam enters high-pressure cylinder at front end. Keep 
starting valve closed and driving brakes on. Open throt- 
tle and admit steam. If the packing rings leak, the steam 
will pass the ring and down through the center of the 
valve to the forward end of the low-pressure cylinder, and 
ean be detected by a steady escape of steam at front 
cylinder cock. 

To test low-pressure cylinder rings, keep engine and 
valve in same position as testing the high-pressure cylin- 
der packing rings, but open starting valve, which gives an 
increased pressure in !ow-pressure cylinder. If the pack- 
ing rings leak, it will be detected by a steady escape of 
steam at the back cylinder cock. 

The testing of valves and pistons for leaks and blows 
should always be done when cylinders are hot and well 
lubricated. 

Should the high-pressure cylinder packing leak, it would 
increase the pressure in the low-pressure cylinder, conse- 
quently the exhaust would be heavier on this side and 
sound as if the valves were out. <A leak through the low- 
pressure cylinder packing will decrease the exhaust pres- 
sure and cause the engine to have two light exhausts on 
this side. 

In case it is necessary to disconnect the Vauclain en- 
gine, on account of a break-down, proceed exactly as you 
would with a single-expansion engine. The valve, when 
placed in central position, will cover all ports the same 
as done by the plain (D) valve. 

To locate blows or leaks through the valves or cylinder 
packing on the two-cylinder type of compound locomotives, 
precisely the same manner of procedure is followed as on 
a single-expansion engine. These tests should be made 
when the cylinders are warm, well lubricated, running 
slowly, and engine working single-expansion. 

In case of break-down, and it is necessary to run in 
on one side, the engine can be disconnected as readily as 
a single-expansion engine and in exactly the same man- 
ner; the main rod should be taken down, cross-head 
blocked and valve placed in central position to cover al! 
ports. In all cases, regardless of which side is disabled. 
the intercepting valve must be in the position to allow the 
engine to work as a single-expansion engine. 

All the different makes of compound locomotives are 
so arranged that live steam can be admitted to the low- 
pressure cylinder, so that the power may be increase! 
for starting trains, and to keep them moving on grades, 
where a single-expansion engine would stall. This fes- 
ture on the Vauclain compound is governed by the start 
ing valve and has been previously referred to. On ti« 
two-cylinder type of compounds, this feature is control!ed 
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by the movement of the intercepting valve. One position 
of this valve allows the live steam to enter the low-pres- 
sure cylinder and the éngine to work as a single-expansion 
engine. If the position of the valve is reversed it closes 
the opening for live steam to the low-pressure cylinder, 
and opens a passage that allows the exhaust steam from 
tlie high-pressure cylinder to enter the receiver and the 
low-pressure cylinder. The movement of this intercepting 
valve is at all times under the control of the engineer by 
a small lever in the cab, and by the movement of this 
lever the engine can be made te work single expansion or 
compound at any portion of the stroke. 

From the fact that this method of using live steam in 
the low-pressure cylinders is to be found on all makes of 
compound locomotives, the engineer has therefore the same 
duties to perform when operating any class or make of 
these locomotives; he should be careful not to abuse the 
engine by carelessness in handling the starting valve, or 
the intercepting valve, as the economy of fuel and main- 
tenance depends in a large measure on the proper use 
of these valves. 


The Trethewey Automatic Train-Pipes Coupling. 


An automatic coupling for the steam and air lines on 
trains should be flexible, should maintain tight joints and 
always be positive in action. The variety of conditions 
met with in the service to which such a device must be 
subjected presents numerous obstacles to be overcome in 
order that the system be successful. An interesting ex- 
ample of one of the most recent of these devices which 
may be said to be successful is shown in the accompany- 
ing engravings. It is the Trethewey coupling, designed 
by Mr. W. G. Trethewey, of Montreal, Canada, and is 
now in service on trains on several roads. 

The device consists of two castings, a hanger and the 
necessary pipes for connection to the train pipes. The 
head is a malleable iron casting having two diagonal guide 
horns, with a flattened shank at the rear. These heads 
are cast from one pattern and are, therefore, interchange- 
able. The flat sides of the shank are placed vertically. 
The shank projects back through a slot in the hanger and 
has rigidly attached at the rear end the second casting 
above referred to, which is a supporting bracket, the 
form of which may be seen plainly in the engraving. The 
hanger for supporting the coupling is made of a piece of 
flat steel 144 x 414 in. It runs along under the stem of 
the coupler, from which it is supported by two U-bolts 
passing around the stem, each carrying on the lower 
ends a slotted yoke, through which the hanger passes. 


At its forward end the hanger is semi-circularly curved 
and from the lower side of this curve it drops vertically, 
the slot through which the flattened shank of the coup- 











Side View, Trethewey Steam and Air Coupling. 


ling passes being at the lower end of the vertical part. 
The forward part of this hanger may be seen in the 
illustrations. Between the hanger and the head is a 
helical spring which is under compression.when the train 
is coupled up. 

The arrangement and application of the device having 
been explained, the reason for its flexibility in service 
will be readily understood. Each coupler is supported at 
but one point—the slot in the hanger. When uncoupled, 
the shank and head are maintained in horizontal align- 
ment by the supporting bracket on the rear end of the 
shank, the face of which is held against the hanger by 
the helical spring. As will be seen from the engraving, 
when the train is coupled the brackets are forced away 
from the hangers by the compression of the springs, per- 
mitting the heads to move freely in any direction about 
the points of support. 

The arrangement of pipes and hose connections is ap- 
parent from the illustrations. Short lengths of pipe are 
screwed into the heads, extending back to points verti- 
cally below the car pipes, or approximately so, and these 
points are at each side of, and close to the point where 
the shank passes through the hanger. This arrangement 
permits the use of short lengths of hose; and the con- 


nections to the pipes at the lower ends being near the 
point around which the head moves, the hose is not dis- 
turbed by the motions of the latter. 

Referring to the engraving of the end view of the car, 
the lower opening in the coupler head is the steam duct. 
This is placed a sufficient distance below the air and sig- 
nal ducts so that the soft rubber gaskets used in the lat- 
ter will not suffer impairment from the heat. Provision 
is made for the introduction of steam pressure back of 
the steam-joint gaskets to insure their being held tightly 
together in service, preventing leakage. The steam duct 
is also provided with an automatic drip valve to carry 
off condensation and prevent freezing. Arranged in the 
signal and steam connections are valves which are re 
ciprocally opened by the coming together of the cars so 
that in switching and making up trains these parts re- 
quire no attention. 

For coupling with cars not equipped with this device 
2 detachable hood is provided having ducts to register 
with the air and steam ports on the coupling head. At 
the back of the hood, nipples screwed into the ducts 
have hand couplings attached, to which latter the usual 
air and steam couplings may be connected. ‘The device 
is easily and quickly attached to a car, no changing of 





End View, Trethewey Steam and Air Coupling. 
parts being necessary, and it is claimed that an entire 
train can be fitted up in half a day’s time. 

All of the preliminary trials for testing and improving 
the device were made on the Canadian Pacific, and that 
road is so well satisfied with their experience with the 
device that they have decided to adopt it at once on 100 
cars. The Imperial Transcontinental Limited trains of 
the Canadian Pacific are fitted with these couplings, and 
we understand that the Delaware & Hudson has three 
trains so equipped and the Intercolonial of Canada has 
ordered equipments for 10 cars. 

The Trethewey Automatic Steam 


and Air 


Co., Limited, Montreal, Canada, Mr. T. A. Trenholme, 
President, has been formed to place this device on the 
market. 


Train Accidents in the United States in August.t 


unf, 2nd, 3 a.m., Illinois Central, Magnolia, Miss., a 
freight train was derailed at a misplaced switch and the 
engine and 13 cars fell down a bank. One brakeman was 
killed and two other trainmen were injured. It is said 
that the switch was undoubtedly maliciously misplaced. 

be, 3rd, New York, Ontario & Western, Hortons, N. Y., 
butting collision of milk trains, wrecking both engines 
and five milk cars. The engineman and fireman ot the 
southbound train and the fireman and one brakeman of 
the northbound were killed. The southbound train had 
run a mile beyond a siding where it should have waited, 
according to a special order, for the northbound. 

*xc, 3rd, 8 p.m., Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Los 
Angeles, Cal., a passenger train ran over a misplaced 
switch and collided with some cars of oil, wrecking the 
engines of both trains, one passenger car and four freight 
cars. The fuel tank of one of the locomotives exploded 
and burning oil was scattered in every direction. <An oil 
refinery was set afire and with most of the wreck of the 
two trains, was completely destroyed. One fireman was 
killed and two passengers and three trainmen were in- 
jured. 

eq, 38rd, Ann Arbor, Cadillac, Mich., an excursion train 
of 11 cars was derailed and many cars were badly dam- 
aged. Eleven passengers were injured. It is_ believed 
that the derailment was due to the breaking of the flange 
of a wheel of the baggage car. 

*unx, 3rd, Central of New Jersey, Bayonne. N. J., a 
train of empty passenger cars, drawn by an engine run- 
ning backward, was derailed and the first three cars were 
badly damaged. The fireman was injured. ‘The wrecked 
cars took fire, but the city firemen soon extinguished the 
flames. : 

unx, 5th, Norfolk & Western, Peebles, Ohio, a freight 
train was derailed, making a bad wreck. One trainman 
was killed and four were injured, one of them fatally. 

be, 6th, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Rhodes, dic thie 


‘Accidents in which peta are few or slight and the 
money loss is apparently small, will as a rule be omitted 
from this list. The tabular record of totals is no longer 
kept, as a more complete report of the total number of acci- 
dents is published by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The classification of the accidents is indicated by the use of 
the following 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

re Rear _ collisions. 

be  Butting collisions. 

xc Miscellaneous collisions. 

dr Derailments; defect of roadway. 

eq Derailments; defect of equipment. 

dn Derailments; negligence in operating. 

unf Derailments; unforeseen obstruction. 

unx Derailments; unexplained 

0 Miscellaneous accidents. 

An asterisk at the beginning of a paragraph indicates a 
wreck wholly or partly destroyed by fire: a dagger indicates 
an accident ‘causing the death of one or more passengers. 


Coupling, 


butting collision between a work train and an eastbound 
freight train, both running at good speed. Both engines 
and many cars were wrecked, the cars of the work train 
being piled up on top of one another. Both enginemen 
and nine laborers were killed and 3U other employes were 
injured. The collision was due to a misunderstanding 
between two work-train conductors concerning flagging. 

be, 7th, 3 a.m., Central of Georgia, Millen, Ga., but- 
ting collision between freight train No. 39 westbound, and 
treight train No. 42 eastbound, wrecking several cars. 
‘Two trainmen were injured. 

unx, 7th, Chicago Great Western, Orvilla, Iowa, freight 


train No, 60 was derailed while running at g speed 
and five cars were ditched. A tramp was killed. : 
unx, 9th, Missouri Pacific, Sedalia, Mo., a freight train 


was derailed, and one employee was killed and one pas 
senger and four employees were injured. The track had 
recently — changed from narrow to standard gage. 

unx, 9th, Chicago Great Western, Elizabeth, Ill, pas 
senger train No. ) was derailed and two cars were ditched 
One passenger and one trainman were injured. 

unx, 9th, 1 a.m., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, MeGre 
vor, Texas, a freight train was derailed and the engine 
and 18 cars were wrecked. A brakeman was killed. 

be, 10th, Southern Railway, Danville, Va., butting 
collision between a northbound passenger train and a 
southbound freight, wrecking both engines and several 


cars. Two tramps were killed and five trainmen were in 
jured. 

unf, 10th, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Morris 
town, N. J., a locomotive was derailed at a washout and 
overturned. One brakeman was killed and two other 
trainmen were injured. 


be, 11th, Norfolk & Western, Genoa, W. Va., butting 


collision of freight trains, making a bad wreck. One 
employee was killed and four were injured, two of them 
fatally 

be, 11th, Louisville & Nashville, Franklin, Tenn., but 


freight train and a work train, 
A section foreman on the work 


ting collision be tween a 
wrecking both engines. 
train was killed. 

*xe, 11th, 1 a.m., Pennsylvania road, 
2 passenger train collided with a freight, 
cars. Seven freight cars were destroyed by fire. 

eq. 11th, Pennsylvania Lines, Warsaw, Ind., a west 
hound freight train was derailed by a broken axle, wrecks 
ing 25 cars. A part of the wreck fell on the adjoining 
main track, and it was run into by an eastbound pas- 
senger train. The engine and two cars of the passenger 
train were badly damaged. One fireman was injured. 

unf, Lith, New York Central & Hudson River, Pawling, 
N. Y., a passenger train was derailed at a washout and 
three cars were overturned. Nine passengers were in- 
jured. 

dn, 12th, 4 a.m., Central of New Jersey, Elizabeth- 
port, N. J., a northbound freight train ran inte an open 
draw at the crossing of the Elizabeth River, and the 
engine and eight cars fell to the stream below. The fire- 
man and one brakeman were killed and the engineman 
was injured. The engine was completely submerged. 
One of the wrecked cars contained dynamite. 

xe, 15th, Lllinois Central, Bridge Junction, IIl., col- 
lision between passenger train No. 3 and freight "train 
No. 53, badly damaging the engine of the passenger train 
and several ¢ars of the freight. The passenger engineman 
Was injured. 

xc, 16th, Southern Pacific, Wadsworth, Nev., a pas- 
senger train ran over a misplaced switch and into a 
switching engine standing on a side track. The passenger 
engineman was fatally injured. 

dn, 16th, Cincinnati, Richmond & Muncie, Druley, Ind. 
a passenger train was derailed and the engine was badly 
damaged. The engineman jumped off and was Killed, and 
one passenger and two trainmen were injured. It is said 
that the train was running too fast on a poor track, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
wrecking sever: tl 


_ ¥e 17th, Chicago & North Western, Humbolt, Iowa, a 
freight train was run into at the rear by a following 
freight, and the caboose was wrecked. The conductor 


jumped off and was killed, and six drovers and one train- 
mi ” were injured. 

. 17th, Chicago & North Western, Dakota City, 

rear : caliialin of freight trains; one trainman killed. 

. 17th, Hammond, Ind., an excursion train of the 


lowa, 


Chi- 


cago, Indianapolis & Louisville ran into a freight of the 
Erie Road, damaging the locomotive, baggage car and 


caboose. A man in the caboose of the freight train was 
killed and another was fatally injured. 

o, 17th, Chesapeake & Ohio, Covington, Va., 
motive of a freight train was wrecked by 
of its boiler, and the engineman, 
man were injured. 

xe, 18th, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
collision between an empty engine and a 
wrecking both engines. One engineman was 
two other trainmen were injured. 

xc, 18th, Bluffton, Ohio, a freight train of the North- 
ern Ohio ran into a passenger train of the Lake Erie 
& Western at the crossing of the two lines, and the pas- 
senger engine and several freight cars were badly dam- 
aged. ‘Three trainmen and one passenger were injured. 

unf, 18th, 4 a.m., Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
Letts, Iowa, an eastbound passenger train was derailed 
at a washout and five cars fell down a bank, lodging in 
5 ft. of water. The passengers and trainmen all escaped 
with slight injuries. 

unx, 18th, 4 a.m., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, Rising, Ill, passenger train No. 4 was de- 
railed at a washout, and the engineman and fireman were 
injured. 

yxe, 19th, 9 p.m., Belmar, N. J., a Central of New 
Jersey train of empty passenger cars collided with a pas- 
senger train of the Pennsylvania Railroad, wrecking three 
passenger cars. ‘Two passengers were killed. 

unf, 19th, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Fenton, IIL, 
the locomotive of a freight train was der ailed, presum 
ably by the softening of the roadbed by rain, and the 
engine was overturned. The fireman was killed and two 
other trainmen were injured. 


the loco- 
the explosion 
fireman and one brake- 


Holdrege, Neb., 
freight train, 
killed and 


19th, 1 a.m., Wisconsin Central, Fremont, Wis., a 
passenger train was derailed and all of the cars were 
badly damaged. Four passengers were injured. 


be, 20th, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, Warsaw, N. 
Y., butting collision of freight trains, one of which was 
drawn by two engines, making a bad wreck. Three train- 
men were injured, one of them fatally. 

xe, 20th, 9 p.m., New York Central & Hudson River, 
Hoffman’s, N. Y., an eastbound freight train broke in 
two, and the rear portion afterwards ran into the for- 
ward one, wrecking several cars. Four workmen, riding 
were killed, and a 


in a car in the middle of the train, 
fifth was injured. 

unx, 20th, 1 a.m., Southern Railway, Danville, Va., 
northbound passenger train No. 38 was derailed at a 


switch, and the engine of the train and several freight 


cars standing on a side track, were badly damaged. Two 
trespassers were injured. 
be, 22nd, Southern Railway, Gurley’s, Ala., butting 
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collision of freight trains, wrecking both engines and sev- 
eral cars. One fireman was killed and two other train- 
men were injured, 

ue, wend, 9 p.m., Baltimore & Ohio, Claysville, Pa., 
butting collision of freight trains in a tunnel, wrecking 
both engines and several cars. One fireman was killed 
and four trainmen were injured, one of them fatally. 

z2nd, Kansas City Southern, Myrtis, La., a passenger 
train was derailed and the engine and five cars were 
ditched. A number of passengers and trainmen were in- 
jured. 

unf, 22nd, Southern Pacific, Lasca, Texas, a passenger 
train was derailed by a washout, and the engine and first 
two cars were ditched. The engineman was killed and 
the fireman was injured. 

*ro, 23rd, 1 a.m., New York Central & Hudson River, 
Hoffman's, N. Y., a train of empty passenger cars was 
run into at the rear by a following freight train, wreck- 
ing several cars. The wreckage was somewhat damaged 
by a fire, which started immediately after the collision. 
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rc, 28th, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Toledo, 
Ohio, eastbound mail train No. 32 ran into the rear of 
a preceding train of freight cars, which was being pushed 
by a switching engine, running tender first, damaging 
both engines. 

unf, 28th, 6 a.m., Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, 
Jackson, Miss., a westbound passenger train was derailed 
by a tree, whic hh had fallen across the track. The fireman 
was killed and the engineman was fatally injured. 

28th, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Cayuga, Ind., a pas- 
senger train ran over a misplaced switch and into a 
freight train standing on a side track, = the en- 
gine, baggage car and three freight cars. The engineman 
and fireman By ere injured. 

dn, 28th, New York, New Haven & Hartford, Saybrook, 
Conn., an eastbound freight train was derailed at the 
derailing switch approaching the drawbridge over Con- 
necticut River, the bridge being open, and the engine and 
11 cars were ditched. A brakeman was injured. 

29th, 5 a.m., Southern Railway, Lenoir, Tenn., pas- 














New Passenger Station of the Wabash Railroad at Danville, Ill. 


An employee riding in one of the passenger cars was 
killed, 

xe, 23rd, Pennsylvania Road, Cochran, Pa., a north- 
bound passenger train ran into a southbound freight, 
which was waiting on the main track, and both engines, 
two passenger cars and four freight cars were damaged. 
Three passengers and two trainmen were injured. 

o, 23rd, Chicago & Alton, Mexico, Mo., the locomotive 
of a freight train was wrecked by the ‘explosion of its 
boiler; a brakeman was killed and three other trainmen 
were injured. 

xe, 24th, 3 a.m., Southern Railway, Georgetown, Ind., 
an eastbound freight train collided with some freight cars 
which had broken away from the rear of a preceding 
freight, and two engines and 14 freight cars were wrecked, 
The collision occurred on a trestle bridge 30 ft. high, 
and most of the wreck tell to the ravine below. Three 
trainmen were killed and two injured. 

dn, 24th, 1 a.m., Chicago & North Western, Marshall- 
town, lowa, passenger train No. G was derailed at the 
derailing Switch approaching the crossing of the Lowa 
Central, and the engine was ditched. 

e4th, Lehigh Valley, Ensenore, N. Y., a passenger train 
was derailed and the first two cars were overturned and 
fell into Owasco Lake. Four passengers were injured. 

re, 2oth, Northern Pacific, Minneapolis, Minn., a freight 
train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, damaging 
the engine and several cars. The fireman jumped ofl 
and was er 

be, 25th, 4 a.m., Illinois Central, Mounds, Ill, butting 
collision between passenger train No. 4 and a_ freight 
train, damaging both engines and several cars. Three 
baggage cars were overturned. Two trainmen were in- 
jured. 

dn, 25th, S p.m., Northern Pacific, Tacoma, Wash., a 
freight train was derailed at a stub switch, while run- 
ning at high speed, having become uncontrollable on a 
descending grade. The engine and some cars on a side 
track were damaged. The engineman and fireman were 
injured. 

unf, 25th, 8 a.m., Southern Railway, Harbins, S. C., 
passenger train No. 35 was derailed at a misplaced switch, 
and the engine and first four cars were overturned. 
Four mail clerks were injured weet a number of pas- 
sengers slightly hurt. It is said that the switch bad 
been malic iously misplaced. 

unx, 25th, Columbia, Newberry & Laurens, Sligh’s, S. 
C., a freight train was derailed and the engine and several 
cars were ditched. The fireman was killed and the en- 
gineman and one brakeman were injured, 

unx, 25th, 11 p.m., Southern Railway, Busey, Ky., a 
freight train was derailed and several cars were wrecked. 
A brakeman was killed. 

be, 26th, 11 p.m., Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Buffalo, N. Y.. butting collision between a estbound 
switching engine and an eastbound passenger train, badly 
damaging both engines. One engineman jumped off and 
Was injured. The empty engine, being in back motion, 
and deserted, ran back after the collision about 10 miles, 
to Lancaster. 

unx, 26th, Philadelphia & Reading, Coatesville, Pa., 
an inspection locomotive was derailed and fell against the 
side of a rock cut. The general superintendent, the super- 
intendent of the division, the engineman and the fireman 
were injured, 

unx, 26th, Holston Valley Road, Bristol, Tenn., the 
rear car of a passenger train was derailed and overturned 
and one passenger was injured. 

unx, 27th, St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, IIli- 
nois, Ind. ‘T., a work train was derailed and several cars 
of rails were overturned. One employee was crushed to 
death beneath the rails, and five were injured. 

27th, New York, New Haven & Hartford, Westfield, 
Mass., a passenger train was derailed, and the engine and 
baggage car fell down a bank. The engineman and the 


fireman were injured, the latter fatally. 


senger train No. 35 ran into the rear of a preceding 
freight, wrecking the caboose and two freight cars. Four 
a were injured, one of them fatally. 

ce, 29th, New York, New Haven & Hartford, Newton 
U ake Falls, Mass., a passenger train ran over a mis- 
placed switch and collided with a coal car standing on a 
side track. The engine and coal car were overturned in 
the ditch. A man on the coal car was killed and the fire- 
man was injured. 

eq, 29th, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Kemper, III., 
a freight train was derailed by the breaking of the flange 
of a wheel, and 12 cars were wrecked. Most of the wreck 
fell through a bridge. A man riding on one of the cars 
was injured. 

*+o, 30th, Chicago & North Western, Meriden,.Minn., 
the cars of passenger train No. 7, running about 35 miles 
an hour, were lifted from the track by a tornado, and 
thrown down a bank. The wreck took fire from the 
oil lamps in one of the cars. Two passengers were killed 


and the engine and one passenger car were wrecked. The 
wreck took fire and one car was destroyed, 

unf, 30th, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 

“airchild, Wis., a passenger train running at low speed 

yas derailed at “a washout and the engine was overturned. 
The engineman and fireman were killed and two mail 
clerks were injured. 

re, 31st, 1 a.m., Baltimore & Ohio, Sand Patch, Va., a 
passenger train ran into the rear ot a preceding’ freight 
in a tunnel, and the engine and several cars were damaged. 
Four trainmen and six passengers were injured. 

jre, 31st, Chicago & North Western, Stanwood, Lowa, 

a Pa "stock train ran into the rear of a preceding stock 
train, wrecking the engine, caboose and several cars. The 
Ww reck took fire, but the fire was extinguished by the town 
firemen. One drover was killed and two were injured. 


New Wabash Station at Danville, Ill. 








The Wabash has just completed an attractive passenger 
station at Danville, Ill., an engraving from a photograph 
of which is shown. The building is 123 ft. long by 26 
ft. wide with an ell 41 ft. by 26 ft., and is two stories 
high, with a basement for the heating plant. 

The foundation is Williamsport sandstone laid upon a 
footing course of 12-in. Portland concrete. ‘The cut stone 
base extends up to the bottoms of the windows. from 
which level the walls are gray pressed brick with Will- 
iamsport sandstone trimmings. The roof covering is blue 
Bangor slate. 

The main building is occupied by the general waiting 
room, baggage room and ticket office. The general wait- 
ing room, which is 87% ft. long, has the walls finished in 
plaster, above a dado of Tennessee marble, the dados of 
the vestibules being also of the same material. The floors 
of the vestibules and waiting rooms are laid with Marble- 
thic tiling, and the overhead finish of the main waiting 
room, which extends into the roof, is in the natural wood, 
the roof trusses being of timber and the under part of 
the roof being ceiled. 

The first floor of the ell has private waiting rooms for 
men and women, and the lavatories. Midway of the 
length of the building at the front is an octagonal tower, 
the lower floor of which is the ticket office and the second 
floor is the telegraph office. This floor connects with the 
second floor of the ell by a bridge 5 ft. 6 in. wide across 
the passageway between the two parts of the main wait- 
ing room. The three large windows in this room, at the 
near end of the building in the photograph, are of art 
glass, box pattern work. All other windows and doors 
have plate glass. 

The baggage room, 381 ft. 7 in. long by 22 ft. 9 in. wide, 
has its floor 6 in. lower than the general waiting room. 
The building is heated by steam. It is piped for gas and 
wired for electric light, the light fixtures being of the 
combination variety. The platforms and walks are made 
of granitoid. 

T. C. Link, St. Louis, was the architect for the station ; 
we are indebted to Mr. W. S. Newhall, Chief Engineer, 
for data. 





Railway Transportation Association. 





A meeting of the Railway Transportation Association 
was held at the Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, N. Y., Friday, 
Sept. 19, representatives of between 40 and 50 roads being 











and 18 injured, three of them fatally. . present. In opening the meeting the President called at- 
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The Wabash Station at Danville. 


unx, 80th, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
Logansport, Ind., a switching engine was derailed at a 
street crossing. An injured employee, being carried on 
the front end of the engine, together with another em- 
ployee, taking care of him, were thrown off and killed. 

dr, 30th, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Norwich, 
N. Y., a freight train was derailed at a defective switch 
and the engineman was killed. 

*re, 30th, Pennsylvania Road, Lenola, N. J., a. train 
of empty passenger cars ran into the rear of a préceding 
passenger train which had been unexpectedly stopped, 


tention to the fact that this was a deferred meeting 
placing the summer meeting which was usually held i) 
July, having been postponed in view of the fact that pe 
diem rules were inaugurated the first of July. / 
was the belief of those interested that a conferen 
devoted largely to this subject at a time when represent: 
tives could draw upon their experience of two or mo 
months’ operation under the rules would be beneficial! 
all concerned. 
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The first committee report of importance was that 
on the subject of Transfer of Freight. This committee 
through replies received in general correspondence, with 
the roads interested, is led to believe that no change in 
the method of settling for transfer of freight is advis- 
able at the present time, especially in view of the fact 
that per diem rules in operation for the past two months 
or more-appear to act as an incentive to handle freight in 
through cars, thereby reducing the transfer. 

The subject of per diem occupied almost the entire 
day, the remarks thereon partaking largely in the na- 
ture of an “experience meeting.” It would appear from 
these remarks that there is as yet. a considerable lack of 
uniformity in the interpretation of the rules. These facts 
are illustrated by statements as to the practice with 
regard to settlement with non-per diem roads, a number 
of represenatives stating that all settlements were made 
“in kind,” that is on a per diem basis with per diem 
roads, and on a mileage basis with non-per diem roads; 
others stating that so far as railroad cars were concerned 
they paid per diem on all cars whether owned by per 
diem roads or non-per diem roads. An extended discus- 
sion on the subject “What Constitutes an Embargo,” 
under Rule 15, developed the fact that some’ roads are 
endeavoring to regulate traffic by the issuance of embargo 
notices day by day. This apparently is not in accor- 
dance with the purpose of the rules as was evident by 
the remarks of many of the representatives as to the 
practice regarding embargos already established under 
these rules. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held in 
Buffalo in January, 1903. Officers were elected for the 
ensuing year as follows: President, Thos. O. Cole, Le- 
high Valley R. R., South Bethlehem, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thos. R. Limer, Hocking Valley Ry., Columbus, 
Ohio; Secretary and Treasurer, G. P. Conard, 24 Park 
Place, New York. ~~ 


The Republic Friction Draft Gear. 


In the discussion of the report of the draft gear tests 
submitted at the M. C. B. convention some of the mem- 
bers urged the necessity for simplification of gears, using 
the friction principle in order to reduce the expense of 
application. The accompanying illustration shows one of 
the most recent designs of friction gear, the designer of 
which seems to have had the above conditions in mind. 
As will be seen the device consists of a front friction plate 
A, against which acts a standard M. C. B. spring: two 














ment receives all of the scrap on the system, a part of 
which must be credited to the maintenance of way de- 
partment. This involves a careful sorting and weighing. 
Roads making their own axles must have a different 
method of handling the scrap from the cars than those 
who sell such scrap. The saving resulting from a care- 
ful handling and sorting of scrap was generally admitted, 
it being possible to use over again a large percentage 
of material found in the serap piles. Naturally the main 
object to be considered in the handling of scrap is to 
do so at a minimum of cost so that the arrangement 
which affords facilities for handling it the least number 
of times between accumulation and final disposition is 
the one which every road should endeavor to have. 

Extracts from the discussion of the paper on “One 
Cause of Leaky Flues,” by Mr. S. W. Miller are given in 
the following: 

Mr. Miller (P., C. C. & St. L.): I spent a great deal 
of time getting this information, because I coyld not 
find any two opinions alike, and I found that almost 
everything that I asked for was a matter of opinion. No- 
body had any facts, no explanation, no reason why these 
things were as they stand, and while it looks curious 
to think that */;, of an inch difference in inside and out- 
side diameters of a hole in the sheet should make a 
serious difference in the behavior of the flues, yet after 
several months of careful watching of the thing I believe 
that rounding up those flues has helped us far more than 
any other thing that I know of. Of course if we could 
purify the water, we would get at the main trouble, but 
we cannot get that done; I do not suppose we ever will. 
I do not think there are enough purifying plants in the 
United States at the present time to purify the water 
that we use on our road, and it will be a great many 
years before we get the plants for that purpose. 

Mr. Hi. T. Bentley (C. & N. W.) sent a letter in 
which he referred to his experience on two divisions of 
the road, on one of which there was good water and 
on the other it was the reverse. He gave it as his opin- 
ion that no matter how much care was exercised in 
putting in flues, if the. water is bad they. will leak, just 
the same; and they will not give trouble where the water 
is good. 

Mr. T. A. Lawes (C. & E.I.): We have a large num- 
ber of leaky flues, especially towards fall, going into the 
winter; it is worse right after the warm spell. Every 
year I look out for leaky flues about this time of the year, 
and after a thorough rolling of these flues and fixing 
them up, the difficulty has been overcome in a great meas- 
ure. I think this condition of leaky flues is probably on 





























Republic Friction Draft Gear. 


side friction plates B, which are held together by two 
helical springs retained in position by a tension bolt and 
the spring plates D. An incline at the rear end of the 
housing C corresponds to the friction plate A. The whole 
is mounted within the coupler yoke and placed in the 
pocket as in ordinary construction. 

The action in service is obvious. In buffing the coupler 
shank pressing against the front follower plate E com- 
presses the M. ©. B. spring to the limit imposed by the 
dowels, The capacity of this spring is 19,000 lbs. When 
the dowels come together under pressure the front fric- 
tion plate is forced between the two side friction plates 
against the pressure of the two springs, while the side 
plates are in turn forced against the incline at the rear 
of the housing. In pulling, the action is, of course, sim- 
ply reversed, the stress being taken against the front fol- 
lower plate. The total movement of the drawbar per- 
mitted by the device is 3 in., 18 in. of which is due to 
the M. C. B. spring. 

Economy, durability and efficiency as well as low first 
cost are claimed for this gear. Its simplicity is ap- 
parent. It is handled by the Republic Railway Appli- 
ance Co., Chicago and St. Louis, Mo, 


Leaky Flues. 


Abstracts of the two papers presented at the meeting 
of the Western Railway Club in Chicago on the 16th 
inst. are printed in another column. In the discussion 
of the first of these papers, on ‘Locomotive and Car 
Scrap,” it was evident that the methods of handling 
scrap employed by the different roads represented in the 
discussion were almost as varied as the names of the 
roads themselves. It was remarked in the discussion that 


the scrap has got to be handled according to the condi- 
tions obtaining in the shop yards and the disposition to 
be made of it after it is received, which, of course, differ 
On some roads the mechanical depart- 


With each road. 


account of cold air and the heavy requirements made on 
engines during cold weather. 

Mr. H. H. Vaughan (L. 8S. & M. S.): We are having 
a great deal more trouble, I think I may safely say, in 
the wide fire-box engines than. we are with the narrow fire- 
box, probably almost twice as much. I would put the 
flue mileage of the wide fire-box engines at 50,000 to 
70,000 miles, and the narrow fire-box engines of approx- 
imately the same capacity, at almost double that mileage. 
So far we have only been able to reason that this trouble 
is. caused by the engine doing more work and by the 
greater heat to which the flue sheet is exposed. I have 
come here to-day in hopes of hearing some members ex- 
periences with wide fire-box engines and hearing if any 
of them have found any novel scheme of remedy. We be- 
lieve that a great deal of the trouble is due to cold air. 
The wide fire-box engine is more liable to trouble of that 
ssort than the narrow on account of its being more liable 
to get frozen, etc. As to a remedy for that, it has been 
suggested to extend the brick arch clear down to the 
flue sheet so as to prevent the air from rushing up at 
the front end of the box and impinging on the flues. 

In that connection we have had difficulty in drafting 
an engine so that we can keep the top guards clear from 
ashes and prevent the lower rows of flues from stopping 
up, and I am very much interested in any experience in 
that direction as to any arrangement of front-end that 
could be devised to get sufficient draft on the lower flues 
to keep them clear. 

Another thing we have considered is spacing the flues 
more widely. The majority of our engines have about 
34-in. water space between the flues, ‘/,. in. less in some 
cases, but that is about the average. We are now con- 
sidering on some new engines to try 3%4-in. flues. I think 
the Great Western and the Illinois Central are both 
making experiments in that direction, and I am very 
much interested in hearing whether they consider that it 
avoids leaky flues to some extent. 

It seems reasonable that this flue trouble is largely 


caused by the overheating of the flue ends, and if you can 
keep water in a solid form up against the sheet which 
would overcome this overheating to some extent, it would 
then seem reasonable, if you increase the water space 
and obtain a better circulation, that it would minimize 
this trouble with the flues. We do not have much trou- 
ble in the beginning, but after the engines have gone 
about 25,000 miles they begin to need more or less atten- 
tion and gradually get worse. 

I also hope to hear about the use of the copper thim- 
bles or ferrules. We were thinking of experimenting on 
lengthening out the ferrules, just in order to see what 
would take place. We have tried ferrules of different 
thicknesses and so far as I am able to say it was shown 
that the thinner the sheet is, the better the result would 
be. We have tried flue ends of different thicknesses with 
very little difference. I do not think the No. 7 ends give 
better results than the No. 11. We have not arrived at 
any definite conclusion as to whether the No. 1 steel flue 
gives any better results than the practical arch. We 
are now considering trying thimbles on the flues. We 
are thinking of trying a steel thimble about 1% in. thick 
in order to carry the gases away from the surface of the 
flues where they are in the flue sheets, with what re- 
sults I do not know. I think the flue question is a very 
serious one. We are not the only ones that have trouble, 
and it is a question whether it overcomes the advantage 
of that class of engines with the wide fire-box, because 
it can do so much more work tham an engine with in- 
sufficient grate surface; but it certainly has produced 
considerable trouble in the flue question. I would be 
very much interested in hearing from anybody who has 
anything to say on this flue question, especially in rela- 
tion to the width of the fire-box and any advantage 
gained by extending the brick arch down to the flue 
sheets to keep them from the air. 

Mr. P. H. Peck (C. & W. I.): I have used steel 
thimbles with western waters; we turned the thimbles 
up. But they got so hot that they soon got loose and 
came out. 

Mr. Lawes (C. & E. I.): History 
When I first started railroading we used to have wood- 
burning engines, and used the cast-iron thimble at the 
ends of the flues, on account of the flues being covered. 
The reason given for using cast-iron thimbles instead of 
wrought-iron, was that if you take a wrought-iron plate, 
heat it and let it cool several times you will find that it 
will contract; but the reverse is true in regard to the 
cast-iron thimbles. <A cast-iron thimble necessarily would 
have to be heavier than a wrought-iron thimble. 

Mr. F. D. Fenn (Crane Co.) : I see that there is one 
point that has not been touched upon here to-day that 
came out very strongly in the Traveling Engineers’ Con- 
vention with regard to leaky flues. The question came 
up of drafting the engine by a method of raising and 
lowering the diaphragm, changing the draft so that it 
would not make a heavy draft through the fire-box when 
the door was open, and thereby keeping the flues tight. 
I have a recollection of an instance where we had an 
engine with leaky flues on our division that burned her 
fire very hard at the rear end of the fire-box ; we changed 
the diaphragm so that we made the draft come up far- 
ther towards the flues and burn the fuel more evenly over 
the grate. We found there was a great difference, the 
flues stopped leaking and we did not have any more 
trouble with that engine for a considerable time. 

Mr. C. F. Lape: I believe that for the reason that 
the flue sheet in the narrow fire-box is not more than 
about two-thirds as wide as that in the larger fire-box, 
it does not have as great expansion and contraction. An- 
other thing that is the cause of leaky flues in my opin- 
ion and nowadays more so than it used to be when we 
had deep fire-boxes and smaller boilers, is the fact 
that we had short flues; there was seldom a flue that 
was over 12 ft. long; now we have them as long as 18 
or 20 ft. 

Another thing is that we are using %, % and ‘4-in. 
flue sheets. You can see the amount of flue that is ex- 
posed to heat and not protected by the water. My prac- 
tice in setting flues has been to drill the flue hole just 
to the outside diameter of the flue, swedge the flue, then 
take a copper ferrule made of 50-Ibs. copper (I never use 
anything less than that; I have used 30-lb. copper and it 
was a failure; I have set flues without any copper at all 
and it was a failure even in good weather). Put the 
copper ferrule into the sheet flush, with the inside sheet, 
and drive the flue into the flue sheet about 24% in., turn 
the flue over, expand it well and roll it. I never allowed 
any one to use a round mandrel on a flue hole; I think 
there are more flue holes spoiled by using a round man- 
drel than there are by using the rollers. Of course you 
can break a flue bridge by using the rollers. 

I had a set of corrugated flues sent me and I put them 
into an engine that was a poor steamer and I was sur- 
prised to see how well the engine steamed with that 
set of flues and how much longer they lasted than the 
flues in other engines on the road; and I got to looking 
the matter up and I believed that [I had solved the prob- 
lem. The corrugated flue was made of No. 18 wire gage, 
while we were using a No. 9 flue; we got a great deal 
thinner flue, a great deal stiffer flue, and I am satisfied 
that there is not the amount of vibration in the corru- 
gated flue from the fact that it was more than half lighter 
and a great deal stiffer than the big heavy flue. 

Mr. F. C. Cleaver: Recently I have been connected 
with a road, some parts of which had pretty bad water. 
I recollect that we got ten wide fire-box engines and I 


repeats itself. 


(Continued on page 744.) 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CONTRIBUTIONS—Subscribers and others will ma- 
terially assist us in making our news accurate and com- 
plete if they will send us early information of events 
which take place under their observation, such as 
changes in railroad officers, organizations and changes 
of companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussion of subjects pertaining to 
ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men prac- 
tically acquainted with them are especially desired. 
Officerg will oblige us by forwarding early copies of 
notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and espe- 
cially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published. 

L\DVERTISEMENTS—We wish it distinctly understood 
that we will entertain no proposition to publish any- 
thing in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR 
OWN opinions, and these only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, finan- 
cial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully in our 
advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to 
recommend them editorially either for money or in con- 
sideration of advertising patronage. 


In the speech of President Roosevelt at Cincinnati 
the other day he expressed the opinion that it 
would be better for the States themselves to control 
the corporations, but he does not see the “slightest 
prospect of agreement among the States” and, there- 
fore, he recommends a constitutional amendment, 
while well aware that this process is necessarily 
slow. Far be it from us to quarrel with his prefer- 
ence for control by the States rather than by the na- 
tion; but, if the States cannot agree pretty well as 
to laws, what chance is there that they will agree as 
to a constitutional amendment, under which they 
would surrender forever their powers and their free- 
dom of action? We should say, that the President’s 
proposition for a constitutional amendment is the 
most harmless one that he could make, for it comes 
nearest to being impossible. 


The compilation of gross and net earnings for July 
as made by The Chronicle, appeared last week. One 
hundred and three roads are included, with total 
earnings of almost 103 million dollars, gross. The 
increase was 514 million dollars, as compared with 
the year before, but the increase in operating ex- 
penses was even greater; that is, $190,000 greater 
than the increase in gross. Consequently, there was 
a decrease of close to $190,000 in the net. This last 
is something that has not happened for a good while. 
In percentages, the increase in gross was 5.38 per 
cent.; the decrease in net a little more than one- 
half of one per cent.; but the comparison is made 
with a month in which the increase in gross was 14.28 
per cent., and the increase in net 26.17 per cent. In 
tact, both gross and net have increased in July of 
every year since 1894. The principal decreases in 
gross and net are among the anthracite roads, al- 
though some of the grain carrying roads show rather 
Much the greatest increase is 
on the Pennsylvania There the 
gross increased $1,971,600, and the net increased 
$952,900. The Rock Island, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Louisville & Nashville, the Canadian Pacific, the 
Southern, the Union Pacific, the Norfolk & Western, 
the Grand Trunk, the Southern Pacific and the At- 
lantic Coast Line, all made very large increases in 
gross, running from $200,000 up almost to a million. 


important decreases. 
(entire system). 


What Is the Future Compound Locomotive? 

In a very interesting address the other day, Pro- 
fessor Goss made two or three pretty important 
points about the future compound locomotive. It 
seems to us (Professor Goss did not say it) that 
there is something like a reaction against compound 
locomotives in this country. Some of the railroads 
which have used a good many of them are changing 
to simple engines, because of difficulties that they 
have experienced. But if Professor Goss had said 


that there is such a reaction, he would doubtless 
have said that it is a question of design, and not of 
principle. 

His first point was that the future compound en- 
gine for our service will have four cylinders. The 
powers that we now require are so great that the 
dimensions of the low-pressure cylinders are as big 
as the road clearances will take. But there is a 
fundamental difficulty with four cylinder compound 
locomotives as used in this country which will be- 
come more and more apparent as the power to be de- 
livered at the rim of the driving wheels increases. 
All this power must be taken through two crossheads 
(one each side) and through one axle and two main 
rods; so we have already got parts that are, to say 
the least, inconveniently big. We have driving axle 
journals of 10-in. diameter—quite respectable steam- 
boat shafts—and we have crank pins 84 inches in 
diameter. With the Vauclain compound there is still 
a further objection in the unequal strains brought on 
one crosshead; but even with the tandem the power 
must be sent through one set of crossheads and one 
axle. This is true also of some other four-cylinder 
designs. 

The De Glehn design, as our readers know, puts 
two of the cylinders inside the frame and two out- 
side. Two are connected to one axle and two to 
another, and the driving wheels are coupled by side 
roads. Thus the stresses in cross heads, guides and 
main rods, and on crank pins, and in all other parts, 
are divided. In this way we get lighter parts, we 
diminish the chance of breakage, we add to the con- 
venience of repairs, for lighter and smaller parts are 
easier to handle. 

Three objections arise immediately. We are told 
that this arrangement is complicated; the cylinders, 
vaive motions, and other parts, are doubled in num- 
ber. We are told also that this involves the cranked 
axle, which has long been a favorite bugbear. Fur- 
thermore, the parts inside the frames are compara- 
tively inaccessible. 

Professor Goss dwelt upon the idea that what we 
are really afraid of is not complication, but bad de: 
sign. A greater number of parts, well designed, will 
give less trouble than a smaller number badly de- 
signed; and, with the diminution of the strains on 
individual parts, we may reasonably believe that 
maintenance of well designed machines will cost less 
than will the simpler mechanism of inferior mechani- 
cal design. 

The cranked axle itself, apart from any question 
of multiplicity of parts, or inaccessibility of parts, 
has never seemed to us a sufficient reason for re- 
jecting inside cylinders. All the world knows that 
cranked axles have been used in Great Britain and 
on the Continent since railroads began, and the Eng- 
lishmen do not seem to be troubled with broken 
axles any more than we are. With the progress of 
the art of forging, with the progress in the metal- 
lurgy of steel, and with the history of seventy years 
of railroading, to say nothing of marine history, it 
does not seem final to say that a design of locomo- 
tive otherwise good must be rejected because it has 
a cranked axle. 

The inaccessibility of the parts inside the frames 
is undoubtedly a valid objection. But it does not 
seem unreasonable to suppose that with the consid- 
erable use of engines so arranged, would come con- 
veniences in the way of pits, etc., for taking care of 
them. Furthermore, the difficulties would be some- 
what offset by the lightness of the divided parts. 
Finally, we have the great advantage of the practi- 
cally perfect balance that may be reached by the 
use of a four-cylinder engine on the DeGlehn system. 








Annual Reports. 


Wabash Railroad.—The report of this company for the 
year ending June 380, 1902, shows a continuance of the 
large increases in gross earnings reported in each of the 
last half dozen years, the company’s gains in revenues, 
in recent years, as President Ramsey points out, being 
much larger comparatively than on the other roads of the 
Wabash territory. Gross earnings are now reported as 
$1,499,000 larger than in the 1901 fiscal year, bringing 
the revenue for the first time to $19,653,493 from the oper- 
ation of 2.488 miles, this figure comparing with $11,526,- 
TS7 in 1897 when 1,936 miles were operated. Within this 
period gross earnings have risen from. $5,958 per mile to 
$7,815 per mile, while net earnings have increased only 
from $1,852 per mile to $2,155 per mile. The relatively 
light gain in net earnings which has marked the operation 
of each year during which this record of heavily increased 
gross receipts has been made, was as noteworthy a fea- 
ture in the past fiscal year as in any preceding year, the 
company saving only $361,906 of its enhanced revenue in 
1902 as an addition to net earnings. 
1902, however, were in marked contrast to any of the 
years of the recent past in that the tonnage movement was 


The operations of © 


less than in the preceding year and the gain in gross earn- 
ings is attributable most largely to the growth of passen- 
ger traffic, 

The decrease in the ton-mileage was obviously attrib- 
utable to the shortage in corn. In corn hauled the loss 
was 351,000 tons to 560,000 tons, or about 37 per cent., 
and in all grains the loss was 645,000 tons, or, approxi- 
mately, 30 per cent. Comparisons of the company’s rev- 
enues in the past two fiscal years are shown in the follow- 
ing figures: 











1902. 1901. Increase. 
Average miles worked. . 2,438 2,360 $ 
Passenger earnings .... $5,780,241 ee cos $797,547 
Freight earnings....... 11,763,541 1,158,966 604,575 
Total gross earnings. $19,053,493 $17,554,465 $1,499,028 
Operating expenses .... 13,847,485 12,752,045 1,095,391 
Oper. exp. and taxes.... 14,475,366 13,338,244 1,137,122 
-_ Net earnings ....... $4,578,127 $4,216,221 $361,906 
Total net income...... 4,895,415 4,478,402 417,013 
Interest on funded debt 2,964,757 2,760,571 204,186 
eS 3,900,455 3,631,140 269,315 
Debenture dividend .... 210,000 ra eee 
Additions to property.. 583,500 544,126 39,374 
Reed Ss SEI a one 
a rer $201,460 $93,186 $108,324 


The changes in operated line were more than usually 
significant. Over 242 miles were built or acquired, the 
acquisitions including the purchase of the Omaha & St. 
Louis of 144 miles; of the Boone County & Booneville 
Railway, of 22 miles, and the construction of two new 
sections of line in Ohio amounting to about 76 miles tak- 
ing place in part of the Eel River branch of 94 miles 
whose operation was suspended in December last, that 
line having since passed into the control of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. The Wabash operated on June 50 last 
2,483 miles, or 116 miles more than a year ago. The 
changes and additions to the mileage in the past year give 
the company its own lines through from St. Louis to 
Omaha and from Toledo to Chicago, providing direct 
through short lines of a control of traffic which could noi 
be had when the company was working through connec- 
tions whose own interest was, Mr. Ramsey points out, to 
a certain extent adverse, 

In various parts of the report President Ramsey em- 
phasizes the increase in expenses and looks forward to in- 
creased cost of railroad working as an element very diffi- 
cult of regulation, both because of the needs of costly im- 
provements and through the higher wages and other en- 
hanced operating charges. The charges in the operating 
expenses of the Wabash Railroad in the past year are 
shown below : 





1902. 1901. Increase. 
Maintenance of way.... $2,740,901 $2,335,371 $405,530 
Maintenance of cars.... 1,244,087 1,457,151 *213,061 
Motive power ........+. 4,294,889 3,909,316 885,573 
Conduct. transportation 5,249,038 4,765,999 483,039) 
General expenses RS 318,521 284,208 34,315 








Total operat. expenses $13,847,486 $12,752,045 $1,095,391 

*Decrease. 

The increase in operating expenses shown above was 
8.58 per cent., the increase in maintenance of way charges 
alone being 17.82 per cent. over those of 1901, and $844,- 
772, or 44% per cent. over 1900, the increase in the mile- 
age in this period being only 6.13 per cent. The Wabash 
Railroad reorganization plan of 1889 made no provision 
whatever for the issue of funds which could be used by 
the company for necessary improvements and additions, so 
that all the work of this character has had to be provided 
for out of surplus income. [ven at the present time with 
the heavy inerease in the company’s revenue it has $26,- 
500,000 6 per cent. debenture income bonds on which no 
interest has ever been paid, besides outstanding common 
and preferred shares for $52,000,000. The physical im- 
provement of the property and necessary additional facili- 
ties for moving traffic made imperative by the great in- 
crease in tonnage and passenger movements, has required 
the constantly enlarging charges for maintenance of the 
property, which accounts chiefly for the fact that with 
an increase of $7,526,000 in gross earnings since 1897 
the increase in net has been only $1,658,500. But, in 
addition to the direct charges against operating expenses 
for this improvement work, the company in the past few 
years has set up a separate item of expense representing 
expenditures for additions and improvements, this charge 
having been $583,500 in 1902 and $544,126 in 1901. 

President Ramsey states that it will be necessary for 
years to come to use the company’s surplus in continuing 
the physical improvement of the property “until it is in 
such condition and so equipped that it can be sure of its 
share of the traffic under any conditions of competition.” 
He outlines certain proposed improvements aggregating 
$2,250,000, contracts for work costing $1,750,000 having 
been already made, this including $250,000 for reducing 
grades at various points between Chicago and Bement 
from GO ft. to 25 ft., and $1,500,000 for new equipment, 
including 50 new locomotives, of which 30 are freight en- 
gines, 50 coaches and other passenger train ears and 500 
40-ton steel underframe flat cars. Mr. Ramsey also re 
marks that from $400,000 to $500,000 will be require: 
within the next two years for new shops, pointing ou! 
that the company’s only shops “worthy of the name” a! 
at Moberly, Mo., the other engine and car shops bei: 
now no larger than they were 25 to 30 years ago, most « 
the machinery old and the buildings so located that add 
tional lands for enlargement are out of the question : 
the present sites. 

The figures of traffic movement would alone indic:\¢ 
how pressing must be the need of the company for |! 
creased facilities of all kinds. Since 1895 the freig':! 
tonnage movement had practically doubled, increasing ‘'! 
this period from 1,101 million ton-miles to a total of 1.)'/7 
million ton-miles in 1902, with an increase in the }"'= 
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senger-miles even relatively much larger, or from 13'''2 
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millions in 1895 to 322% millions in 1902. With this 
doubling of the ton-mileage the increase in freight-train 
miles has been only 596,000, or from 6,245,000 to 6,841,- 
Q0O in 1902. Certain of the traffic statistics in the past 
year follow : 








Increase 
1902. 1901. or decrease. 
‘Tons coal moved 2,197,500 1,710,656 Ine. 486,850 
Total rev. tons 
WHOVED: .6c:0:0: 8,578,603 8,354,949 Inc. 223,654 
Rev. tons 1 mile 1,947,404,142 1,978,952,453 Dee. 31, 548, $11 
I'rt. engine miles 7,401,016 7,675,004 Dec. 273, 988 
Frt. train miles. 6,841,121 6,981,266 Dec. 140, 145 
Miles empty cars 50,721,670 54,579,744 Dec. 3,858,074 
Miles load. cars 129,714,750 129,392,990 Ine. 321,760 
Ay. freight train 
haul (miles). 207 215 Dee. 8 
No. tons per 
loaded car... 16.69 16.67 Ine. 0.02 
fotal av. train : 
ene 316.38 309.00 Ine. 7.38 
Ay. rev. train 
load... 285 283 Inc. 2 
No, pass. carried 5,109,302 4,943,016 Inc. —— 166,286 
No. pass. 1 mile 322,708,490 264,268,214 Inc. 58,440,276 
Pass. train miles 4; *691,050 7,287,313 Ine. 453,737 
s. car miles. 37,451,010 34,138,164 Ince. 3,312,846 
revenue per 
toe ie os 1.37 1.34 Ine. 8 
\v. ton- mile rey. 
(mflie) «... 6.041 5.639 Ine. 402 
rt. train mile ’ 
earnings $1.72 $1.60 Ine. $.12 
Narn. per pass. Z 
train mile.... OD 0.85 Ine. -O6 
Rev. per Dass. 
per a tn. 1.791 1.885 Dee. O94 


It is thus apparent that, despite the irregularity of the 
traffic movement and the decrease in the freight move- 
ment in 1902, the operating management found it possible 
to continue the economies in train handling which have 
marked the operations of the past year, the decrease in 
the fréight-train mileage having been 2 per cent. as 
against the decrease of 1.59 per cent. in ton-miles. There 
Was an increase in the freight-train mile earnings aided 
by the higher average rates of 12c., a larger increase than 
reported in the previous fiscal year, when there was a very 
considerable increase in the tonnage movement. 





Denver & Rio Grande.—TVhe annual report of this com- 
pany for the year ended June 30 last, includes in all its 
accounts and operating statistics the combined operations 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Company proper 
owning about 810 miles of*line, and also the operations of 
the Rio Grande Western Railway, which has now been 
to all intents and purposes merged into the Denver & 
tio Grande Railroad Company which has issued its own 
stock and securities in the acquisition of all the out- 
standing capital stock of the Rio Grande Western Rail- 
This operation was practically carried through in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, but the merger 
las been made complete in the past year. The statistics 
for 1901 have not only been revised in order to make 
proper comparisons between the last two years, but the 
tnbles of the report containing comparisons of the mile- 
age, earnings and other operations of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad for 10 years past have also been like- 
wise revised for all the years to include the Rio Grande 
Western operations. The consolidated system in 1902 
had the largest traffic and revenues reported by the two 
lines in any year, but the increase in gross operating 
revenues ($677,218, or 4.14 per cent.), was chiefly due 

» higher passenger earnings, and is not as large as the 
gain of $1,206,323, or 114 per in 1901 by the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad Company as formerly oper- 
aied. But it was possible to operate the combined sys- 
tem more economically than in the previous year, so that 
there was an actual decrease of $15,594 in operating 
expenses exclusive of taxes, these charges being 60°/, per 
cent. of gross earnings as against 6314 per cent. in 1901. 
The net operating income therefore was 86,705,286, an 
increase of $692,812, or 114% per cent. 

This income provided the 5 per cent. dividends on the 
preferred stock, $20,750,000 of this 


Way. 


cent. 


larger outstanding 
stock having been issued in the acquisition of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway's $17,500,000 capital stock. 


The surplus was $862,525, after deducting $120,000 set 
aside for a renewal fund in accordance with the practice 
This fund in the past year provided 
for the payment for 100 new standard gage coal cars 
and 150 standard gage ballast cars. In addition the com- 
puny appropriated as a charge against surplus $500,000 
additional standard gage freight equip- 


of previous years. 


other 
ment. 

The 1902 figures show a growth in revenue over 1897 
(since which year the gains have been continuous each 
year), of over 80 per cent., the increase having been 
from a total of $9,413,619 in 1897 to $17,036,828, with 
an increase in this period of 185 miles in operated road. 
earnings per mile have risen from $4,256 to 
S7.259 in 1902, and net earnings have increased from 
$1,688 to $2,857 per mile. These figures of earnings per 
mile compare very favorably with those reported by the 
systems extending out of Chicago. The St. Paul 
Railway, for instance, in the 1902 fiscal year reported 
eross earnings of $6,906 and net earnings of $2,334. The 
Denver & Rio Grande Railway’s high ton mile rate of 
1.22 per cent. in 1902 would, of course, account in part 
for its high earning capacity per mile; but, on the other 
hand, it is to be noted that 920 miles out of the total 
of 2,391 miles operated is narrow gage line, and only 
351 miles of line is double track. 

The reported decrease in operating expenses of $15,594 
hardly gives a correct measure of the economies which 
have become possible by the consolidation of the two 
lines; because, in the first place, the introduction of 


for new 


Gross 


larger 


economies necessarily takes a considerable time, and, sec- 
a good deal more was spent upon the property 


ondly, 
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than in the previous year. Maintenance account, in fact, 
shows an increase of nearly $90,000; the decrease in the 
cost of conducting transportation was $42,400, while gen- 
eral expenses were reduced by $68,285, the saving in 
these two accounts being $110,685. Savings in salaries of 
general officers accounted for $50,400 of this, and reduc- 
tion in salaries of clerks, etc., for $10,600 more, while 
law expenses were $11,000 less, and there was a saving 
of $10,300 in insurance paid, the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad writing its own insurance policies, having estab- 
lished an insurance fund for this purpose some years 
ago by appropriations out of income. 

lor the first time since 1898 the annual report con- 
tains a summary of the principal operating and train 
statistics, these showing considerable economy in han- 
dling tonnage despite a decrease in the average freight 
train haul. The saving in the mileage of empty cars 
is especially noticeable, and with an increase of about 
IS% million ton miles there was a saving of 862,000 
freight train miles as compared with 1901, with the re- 
sulting increase in the average tons per train of about 
17 tons to a total of 9914 tons. The leading operating 
statistics are summarized below: 











Increase 
euori Roy or decrease. 
Tons moved...... 736,062 Ine. 771,062 
‘Tons one mile.... 998, 010, O72 979. 498, 415 Ine. 18, SIA Gos 
I'rt. engine miles. 6, 762.0 ph q, 113, 668 Dec. 351,500 
rt. train miles. . 5,003,1 5,365,814 Dec. 362,669 
Miles empty frt. 
sca a as 34,539,757 35,266,950 Dec. 727,195 
Miles loaded  frt. 
Cr) mee eae . 67,283,901 67,782,979 Dec. 499,068 
Total miles, frt. 
CHUM ec ek wes 101,823,658 103,049,929 Dee. 1,2: 226 271 
P assengers carried 1,356,001 4.137, 792 Ine. 209 
lassengers 1 mile 179,843,295 146,582,093 Inc. 33, Bar, 202 
Tass. train miles. 3,554,892 3.432.441 Ine. 2.4: 
F rt. train-mile rev. $2.43 $2.26 Ine. 
ass. train-mile 
revenue ....... $1.04 ” 91: 3 Ine. 7 
Ton-mile rey., cts. 1.22 24 Dee. 2 
Ay. tons per train 199.5 182.5 5 Ine. 7.0 


An increase of $2,400,000 in bonds outstanding really 
represents the only significant change in capital accounts 
other than the increase of preferred stock on account of 
the acquisition of the Rio Grande Western in the 1901 
The sale of these bonds was made very large- 
ly to provide for the purchase of new equipment, the 
company having ordered during the year 55 locomotives, 
20 coaches, 3,750 freight cars, and other rolling- stock, 
at an approximate cost of $4,072,000, of which there had 
been delivered and paid for in the fiscal year equipment 
costing $2,165,908, of which $1,562,108 was carried into 
capital accounts and the balance paid for by the special 
appropriation of income and out of the renewal fund. 
No expenditures for the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
were charged to capital account except for this new equip- 
ment, although the first standard gage mileage was in- 
creased by 18 miles in the year and other important im- 
provements were carried on. Betterment work was even 
more extensive on the Rio Grande Western Railway, and 
the plans for modifying its grades and alignments, rebuild- 
ing bridges, etc., are extensive. For such work in the past 
year $680,132 was charged against the capital account 
of that company, and $698,SGS for new equipment pro- 
vided for by the sale of its bonds in 1901. 

Though no charges were made against the 
count of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad except for 
the company in the past year 


fiscal year. 


capital ac- 


equipment as noted above, 
was interested in the building of considerable new branch 


mileage and a good deal of new line was under construc- 
tion at the close of the fiscal year. The construction of 


about 179 miles was undertaken and 42 miles is reported 
The most important line is the Castle Valley 
Railway, which will 
route by about 


completed. 
cut-off on the Rio Grande Western 
he 116 miles long and afford a shorter 
38 miles than the present line to the coal fields in Utah. 
But this cut-off will be built only from time to time as 
the developments in the territory traversed demand. This 
and the other lines are built under the charters of sub- 
sidiary companies, to which the Denver & Rio Grande 
has made advances, or under agreements with shippers 
benefited by the new branches. 


Illinois Central—There is in New York a financial 
writer who may always be depended upon for an epigram, 
and who can be wise without being dull. The other day 
we heard him say, “Bad management is an asset, for it 
may be improved. The management of the Illinois Cen- 
tral is a bull point.” This suggestion that the manage- 
ment of the Illinois Central is not using its resources 
with up-to-date skill, has been repeatedly made in the last 
few years by a few writers; but we are not altogether 
satisfied of the justice of it. In this year’s report of the 
company appears a new table, Table 8, from which we 
shall take some figures later. It seems possible that this 
table is designed as at least a partial answer to the charge 
of which we have spoken above. 

Whatever may be the justice, or the injustice, of the 
fashionable suggestion of bad management, the Illinois 
Central this year shows a considerable improvement over 
any preceding year. The traffic earnings amounted to 
40.8 million dollars, and the income from traffic was 12.8: 
adding to this, income from investments and miscellaneous 
profits the excess of income over working expenses and 
taxes was 16.36 millions. After the payment of fixed 
charges and of dividends of 6 per cent., to the amount 
of 4%4 millions, and after setting aside for betterments 
almost exactly 5 millions, there was carried forward to 
the surplus dividend fund $1,132,000. 

Practically all items of income increased. The freight 
income was 11.39 per cent. larger than in the preceding 


year, and the total operating income was 10.62 per cent. 
larger. Working expenses increased 8.23 per cent., and 
net revenue, taking out working expenses but not taxes, 
increased 15.21 per cent. This is the broad statement, 
but a few particulars will be interesting and will give a 
basis for comparison which will some assistance 
in deciding as to how far the company is using that asset 
of which the financial writer spoke. It is well known 
that the company has been spending great sums of money 
in the last few years for terminals at both ends of the 
line, for track revision and double-track, for renewal of 
structures and for new and heavy rolling equipment. The 
question is now whether or not the management is mak- 


ing reasonable and adequate use of the facilities so ac- 


be of 


quired. 

In the year to June 30, 1902, the total ton-miles carried 
amounted to 5,263 millions, including company freight. 
This was 12.07 per cent. more than in the preceding 
year; but-the freight train-miles were actually 8.12 per 
cent. less than in the preceding year. The freight train 
load was $24.78 tons, an increase of 18.10 per cent. The 
revenue freight train load was 274.75 tons, an increase of 
16.83 per cent. The average number of loads in a train 


was 18.47, an increase of 18.45 per cent.; and the empties 
decreased 6.8. If we go back to 1898, for example, we 
find that the train load was 206.17 tons, and the average 
uumber of loads per train was 16.25. In the four years 
a very substantial gain had been made. 
Of course, another measure of efficiency 
ings per freight train mile, although naturally this must 


is in the earn- 


depend good deal on the rate secured, a matter quite 
out of the control of the transportation officers. In 1902 
the gross earnings per freight train mile amounted to 
$1.71. The year before it had been $1.46, a gain of 174 
per cent.; but the ton mile rate had only risen from 0.619 
ct. to 0.622 ct. As a_ematter of curiosity we 


may go back to 1897, when we find that the freight train 


mile earned only $1.30 and in the year before it had 
earned $1.35, because of the higher average rate. Meas- 


the progress seems reason- 
whether or not 


ured by this standard, again, 
able. Whether or not it is adequate, 
somebody else could make faster 
matter of judgment based upon a knowledge of facts such 
as we do not possess; but in judging of the train loads 
one must remember that the Illinois Central has a large 
tonnage of perishable freight which must be carried in 
light trains. A road carrying bananas can hardly be com- 
pared with a road carrying coal to tide water or to the 
lake ports. But from what we know personally of the 
transportation officers and of their work we judge that 
they are developing the capacity and the use of the prop- 
erty with skill and energy, and the management may be 
a “bull point” in quite another sense from that in which 
our humorous friend uses it. 

The new table of which we spoke gives passenger-miles, 
ton-miles, the sum of these, and the miles worked, for 14 
years, beginning with 1889. The sum of the passenger- 
miles and of the ton-miles is called the unit of service, 
and the number of these units of service per mile worked, 
measures the traffic density, or the service to the public. 
This has grown steadily every year since 1889, having 
increased 2.55 times. The greatest increase was in the 
year 1900, namely, 184,427 units, and last year the in 
crease amounted to 93,429 units. 

There is much other important 
finance, standards of maintenance, 
for only a word about permanent improvements. 
terment the sum spent last year was a little over $8,000,- 
OOO; of this $4,340,000 was out of current and 
835,489,000 was charged to capital. 


progress, must be a 


information concerning 
but we have space 
In bet- 


ete... 


income, 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley—Although gross receipts 
from traffic increased from $6,127,942, in 1901, to $6,- 
587,356, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, (which 


is >G,014 per mile of road for the current year, as against 
S5.S00, last year) the surplus shows a decrease of $200,- 
325 from $1,066,079 reported in 1901. The difference is 
mainly in operation expenses, to which were charged, dur- 
ing the year, $1,139,179 for maintenance of way and 
structures (a considerable increase over the figure for 
1901), and $642,921 for maintenance of equipment. The 
increase in these two items is $296,805, or nearly $100,000 
more than the decrease in surplus. The failure of the 
corn crop of 1901, and the reduction in the exports of 
corn through New Orleans from 20,948,253 bushels, dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1901, to 2,159,531 bushels in 
the current year deprived the company of a large tonnage 
from Memphis to New Orleans. The President also 
points out that the competition for export grain is very 
severe, and it is necessarily carried at low rates. Yet 
the average receipts per ton-mile increased to 0.972 cent, 
as against 0.831 cent in 1901. Revenue ton-miles were 
476,644,147, as against 489,184,635, in 1901, and passen- 
ger miles increased from 55,347,045 to 57,353,516 in the 
same period. A comparative statement of operations fol- 
lows: 


Miles worked P 
Revenue ton-miles 


a 
1,09 1,056 
476,644, a7 489,184,635 


1902. 


Company’s freight, miles.......... 49,214,925 384,324,239 
Passenger-miles ..........--- 57,3: 53,516 55,347,045 
Grogs TECCIMES 2 n. eicccccss $6,587,356 $6,127,942 
CO OOP I ooo vicowsns canes 6,01 5,800 
Operating CO SO rr 4,422,674 3,757,895 
Expenses, Per Wille. ..cicc ccc cecee« 4,038 3,556 
Ton-miles per mile............ 435,164 46 3,019 
Passenger-miles per mile.......... 52,362 52,387 


fact that the average weight of 
rail in main track is 59 Ibs. and the heaviest is 75 Ibs., 
it would seem that there will, before long, be necessity 
of considerable expenditure in betterment of track. Lit- 
tle is said about equipment, but it may be assumed that 


In consideration of the 





a 
744 

the cars are small according to modern notions since the 

average train load of both revenue and company freight 

is a fraction over 237, and the average number of cars is 

on 


August Accidents. 


We publish in another column of this issue a condensed 
record of the principal train accidents which occurred 
in the United States in the month of August. The record 
contains accounts of 33 collisions, 36 derailments, and 3 
other accidents. Those which were most serious, or are 
of special interest by reason of their causes or attending 
circumstances occurred as follows: 
3d, Horton’s, N. Y. 719th, Belmar, N. J. 
3d, Los Angeles, Cal. 24th, Georgetown, Ind. 

Gih, Rhodes, Lowa. 730th, Meriden, Minn. 

12th, Klizabethport, N. J. 730th, Stanwood, Iowa. 

The accidents which were fatal to passengers were the 
collisions at Belmar and Stanwood, and the derailment 
at Meriden. ‘The last named appears to have been due 
to an act of God which even His Britannic Majesty’s 
Board of Trade would probably find it difficult to sug- 
gest a remedy for. The collision at Belmar was _ not 
one of the worst kind, and the persons killed appear to 
have been outside the cars (getting on or off) ; but the 
cause was one of the worst kind. The coroner’s jury cen- 
sured the men in charge of the moving train, and also 
censured the railroad company for not having had the 
block system in force. At Stanwood the block system 
was ostensibly in force; but the signalman or the engine- 
man failed in his duty. The reports say that the signal- 
man (telegraph operator) gave a clear signal when he 
should have given a caution signal, the preceding train 
being still in the section. 

The collision at Rhodes also occurred on a line where 
the block system is usually in force, but where, it seems, it 
is suspended on oceasion. In this case the coroner’s jury, 
having found that the collision was due to a misunder- 
standing between the two conductors, says nothing about 
responsibility or negligence or misconduct; and the local 
reporter sapiently observes—reflecting, no doubt, the 
views of the jurymen—that the accident was “due to a 
misunderstanding between two Conductors and was_ not 
the fault or carelessness of anyone.” This much having 
heen written, it was easy, of course, for the telegraph 
editor to evolve the following head lines (we quote from 
the Des Moines News): 

NO ONE TO BLAME FOR WRECK. 
Coroner's Jury in Milwaukee Fatalities Exonerates All. 
The final impression on the public mind, therefore, must 
be highly edifying—collisions killing half 4 dozen men 
can occur by mere misunderstandings, not susceptible of 
investigation, and nobody to blame. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the real business of investigating collisions and of 
preventing their recurrence, does not depend very much 
on coroners, Coroners’ juries or reporters. 

The drawbridge accident at Elizabethport was not on 
the main line; but it affords a good illustration of the 
value of a derailing switch or a sand track. The George- 
town collision, caused by cars running away, is one of 
a class that seems to have occurred rather frequently 
of late. Unless we are going to adopt the principle of 
putting catch-points in all main tracks on grades, noth- 
ing but eternal vigilance will prevent disasters like 
this one. It is searcely imaginable that the automatic 
air-brake could be made a more eflicient stopping device 
than it now is; but we must not expect it to do 
everything. Cars standing on a grade, either on the main 
track or in a position from which they can run to the 
main track, may be said to have constantly stored up in 
themselves a large amount of danger, under high pres- 
sure; and only the intelligence, care and faithfulness of 
conductors and brakemen can keep this danger from mani- 
festing itself. This one feature of freight-train work— 
the controlling of cars when they are on steep grades, 
detached from the engine, and when they stand or may 
stand in such a position a considerable time—ought to 
be enough to keep any superintendent from tolerating in 
that service any but the most thoroughly trained men 
and from permitting the men to work too long hours. 
This observation is suggested by the last Government bul- 
letin, wherein it appears that some of the worst col- 
lisions happened to trains which were in charge of men 
of very limited experience. 

The number of street-car accidents reported in August 
was 28, in which 14 persons were killed and 130 were 
injured. Two of the fatalities (passengers) are charge- 
able to a rear collision on the Albany & Hudson, the 
same reed that had a bad butting collision not long ago. 
It is reported now that the company will adopt the block 
system. Three persons were killed in a butting collision 
near Norfolk, Va., said to have been due to disregard 
of meeting orders; and one passenger was killed in a 
panic where the car suffered hardly at all. The trolley 
wire broke; and in falling, it flew around the car in 
such a peculiar and startling manner that the passengers 
became panic stricken and ran for the doors. Eight of 


them were injured. 


An electrie railroad is a very different thing from a 
steam railroad. Again, a railroad is a railroad, whatever 
the motive power; hence why should there be any differ- 
ence in the treatment of a railroad company by the public 
merely because its vehicles are propelled by energy devel- 
eped rotatively instead of reciprocally? These two state- 
ments will suggest numerous familiar puzzles which are 
now engaging the attention of railroad commissioners, tax 
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assessors and other state and municipal officers. The 
editor also has his troubles; what names shall he use to 
designate railroads part steam and part electric? What 
is a line that is partly in a city and partly in a pasture? 
Urban and interurban are not very pretty words. The 
term ‘street railroad” does not seem appropriate for a 
track covered out of sight, in weeds a foot high, in the 
wilds of Michigan or Maine. What is a railroad crossing? 
President Roosevelt’s attendant was killed at a crossing ; 
and yet it was in the middle of a highway and remote from 
any “railroad.” These conundrums are suggested by an 
insignificant item from Grafton, Mass. The Grafton & 
Upton, a steam railroad, has lately put up a trolley line, 
and now runs electric cars in place of its former one-car 
passenger trains. It appears that under the new arrange- 
ment no flagmen are maintained during the day at the 
grade crossings with highways, although in the night, 
when the freight trains, run by steam, are in operation, 
the flagmen are on duty. The president of the road says 
that the electric cars are always stopped before crossing 
a highway, so he claims that no flagmen are needed. The 
state railroad commissioners are going to investigate the 
matter. To the distant observer the curious thing about 
this episode is that a road 16 miles long through a thinly 
settled country, running two freights each way per night, 
finds it necessary to keep flagmen on duty at all. We 
should think it would be cheaper to have the freight train 
men flag themselves over the crossings. From an eco- 
nomic point of view, and judging solely by the interest of 
the public, a railroad running only a. very few trains 
ought to be compelled to run slowly enough at crossings to 
avoid danger without having flagmen, for it seems absurd 
to keep a man on duty eight, ten or twelve hours, or even 
half that time, when his work requires his attention only 
eight, ten or twelve minutes. The company ought to 
spend its money to better purpose. Conditions something 
like those at Grafton are observable at little-used cross- 
ings in many places. 


Leaky Flues. 


(Continued From Page 741.) 

do not think there was one of them but what was leaking 
very badly inside of a week after we got them. We rolled 
the flues, giving them the usual roundhouse work; some- 
times they would remain tight and sometimes not. We 
found, however, after a year’s use that a large part of 
the leaky-flue question was in the handling of the engine. 
After a man got to know how to fire the engine and the 
engineer how to handle the engine, the leaky-flue ques- 
tion was very much better, and towards the last flues 
that had been in 16 and 18 months were giving very 
little trouble during the warm weather. 

Mr. Bentley has said that it does not make any dif- 
ference whether the flues are made of wrought-iron or 
steel, or whether they were well set or poorly set, they 
would leak any way. Now, that is not my experience. 
I believe that if a flue is understandingly set and well 
set, that very much longer service can be obtained, no 
matter whether water is poor or not. I am thoroughly 
convinced of that. 

Mr. C. H. Doebler (Wabash): We had considerable 
trouble when we first got our large and heavy power, 
from leaky flues, and I think that a great amount of 
the trouble was traceable to the fact that the engines 
were not properly handled by the engine crews. Since 
the engine crews have become accustomed to the engines 
and firemen educated to the matter of throwing the coal 
in the proper place, our flue trouble has almost entirely 
disappeared. 

We also are particular in taking care of the engines 
on the ashpits. As soon as the fire is drawn the dampers 
are closed; when the engine is put in the house, we cover 
the stack to keep the sheets from cooling down too quick- 
ly by the cold air rushing through. 

Mr. J. A. Carney (C. B. & Q.): I think the place to 
purify the water is before it goes into the boiler and not 
after. We have tried a great many methods of purifica- 
tion in the boiler, and none of them proved satisfactory, 
for the reason that the scale-forming material forms a 
deposit as mud, and we have to wash this mud out. What 
we want to do is to get rid of that mud and scale-form- 
ing material before it gets into the boiler and not try 
to give the boiler a dose of physic to cure it up after- 
wards. 

Mr. E. B. Thompson (C. & N. W.): It seems to me 
that after everything is said and done, the only method 
of effecting a cure is to purify the water before it goes 
into the boiler, and I think until that is done, the leaky 
flues will be always with us. 

Mr. Miller: It seems to be the general consensus of 
opinion that bad water is the cause of all our flue trou- 
bles. I do not think there is any question about it what- 
ever; there cannot be. We all know from hearing those 
that are in the good-water districts tell us that they 
do not have any trouble with the flues; and everybody 
that is in what you call bad-water districts has grief all 
the time. 

A good deal has been said to-day about the cold air 
coming up against the flue sheet. I do not think that in 
the good-water districts the firemen and engineers are 
any better than they are in the bad-water districts; I 
think there is just as much cold air gets into the fire- 
box in the good-water districts as in the bad-water dis- 
tricts, but they do not have leaky flues in the good-water 
districts, therefore the conditions as far as that part of 
it is concerned must be found somewhere else; and _ it 
still lies in the water. : 
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Now, my personal theory about the cause of flues being 
leaky in the bad-water districts is two-fold. In the first 
place, there is bad circulation on account of the scale 
which accumulates around the flues; particularly at the 
bottom of the boiler there is more or less accumulation, 
and anybody that has seen a set of flues knows that 
the bottom 50 to 75 flues are generally solid with mud; 
the place is frequently filled solid. ‘That causes an ir- 
regular heating of the flue which is not- conducted to 
the water; it makes it expand more or less irregularly, 
and I think produces more trouble than anything else. 
In the second place, after a flue has once leaked in bad 
water, there is a thin coating of lime which accumulates 
between the sheet and the flue and keeps it from making 
a joint, and after that it is an impossibility to have that 
flue tightened without removing it; you cannot get that 
lime out. 

In some of our bad-water districts we use soda ash 
to neutralize to some extent the scale making tendency of 
the water. It is a curious thing that when we started we 
had the most awful epidemic of leaky flues; we thought 
our boilers were all going to play out at once. However, 
we kept at it, and in a short time the flues got very much 
better. The stationary boiler in one of our plants that 
had not had tight flues for more than two months, and 
on which we were going to remove the flues entirely, 
was treated in this way, and it was but a short time 
until the flues were perfectly tight, and if I am not mis- 
taken those flues have not been taken out since, and that 
was over three years ago, showing that the lime between 
the flue and the sheet was what kept the joint from being 
made, 

Mr. Vaughan has raised a question which is one of 
the most serious things that has to be contended with, 
and that is in regard to the wide fire-box engine. Our 
experience, as far as I am acquainted with it (the wide 
fire-box engines are not running in my territory very 
far) is that the wide fire-box engines do not leak any 
worse than the narrow fire-boxes at the same steam pres- 
sure; in fact, we have had them leak worse than the 
wide fire-boxes that are carrying no higher steam pres 
sure than 205 Ibs. 

In regard to the brick arch question that Mr. Vaughan 
raised, of putting it up against the flue sheet, L do not 
believe he will be able to make a success of that. My 
own experience with the brick arch is very satisfactory, 
using it in deep fire-box engines; we find it requires space 
of from 21% to 4 in. in order to get the engines to steam 
fully, and I do not see any reason why it should be dif- 
ferent on a wide fire-box engine. 

Mr. Vaughan also raised the question of wider spacing 
between the flues. I believe there is one solution of a 
great deal of our trouble, because we get better cireu- 
lation. A year ago this month I took out of a boiler that 
worked under 116 to 185 lbs. pressure the 11 center flues, 
reducing the heating surface about 10 per cent., and as 
we put in a new flue sheet, it made no difference what- 
ever, That engine was in an accident the other day, 
and was sent up for repairs, so that we examined the 
flues and they were cleaner than in any engine that was 
in the yard at the same time. It was never known to 
give any trouble, and had been calked less than any other 
engine that had been in the shops for two years. Alto- 
gether the results were so satisfactory that I think it 
is a very good plan. I think we can let that engine run 
another year before we reset the flues. That left about 
3 in. of space between the flues, so that we could get at 
the other flues to wash them out. 

Now, in that particular engine the flues were arranged 
in a bad way. You will all remember probably that in 
the latter class of engines frequently the water has to 
travel nearly in a circle, while if that arrangement is 
turned half way around it has only to travel a semi 
circle. I am going to recommend putting the flues in one 
of those boilers such as they put in stationary boilers, 
using a 2 in. instead of a 2% in. flue, practically the same 
heating surface, and allowing % in., or a narrow space 
between the flues, all in line with these ideas. I feel 
that with that and also with the 4-in. space left in the 
center, that we will have engines with flues that wil! 
run, I was going to say indefinitely, at any rate that wil! 
compare with the other results. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Transactions of the American Institute of Electrical En 
gineers. Volume XVIII. Large octavo, 1,054 pages: 
index ; illustrations. 

This volume is the official report of all of the regular 

meetings of the Institute during the year 1901, and, also 

of the eighteenth annual convention, held August, 190!. 

at Buffalo. The list of papers and discussions is mu 

too long to be given here, but the volume is a fair’. 
complete record of a year of electrical history, and 
the advancement of the electrical art during the ye: 

It may be had from the Secretary of the Institute, \!. 

Ralph W. Pope, at 95 Liberty street, New York Ci' 

The price of the volume (bound in cloth), to otlec's 

than members, is $5.75. 


Universal Directory of Railway Officials. Published 
the Directory Publishing Co. Ltd., London. Uni: 
States: EE, A. Simmons, Sole Representative, 1° 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. S8vo., pages 639. Pre 
$2.50. 

This work is familiar to those having occasion to «:'' 

respond with foreign railroads. The volume contail- 4 

list of the railroads of the world together with the mW!’ 

age, gage and equipment, and the names and addr 
of officials. and alphabetical indexes to the coun! °s, 
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railroads and officials referred to in the body of the book. 
(he edition just from press represents the eighth year 
of publication and is 16 pages larger than last yeat’s 
ook. 


The Manual of Business. By Sidney P. Johnston. Oc- 

tavo, 268 pages; index. Chicago: Daniel Stern. 
‘This volume belongs to the American Artisan Manuals, 
jrought out by the American Artisan, Chicago, and is‘a 
ollection of business forms for executing all commer- 
cial instruments, and of commercial data, and contains 
advice on questions constantly arising in everyday busi- 
ness life. 


Proceedings of the Air-Brake Association, 1902.—The 
Proceedings of the Pittsburgh meeting of the Air-Brake 
Association has been received in the customary form 
and binding. Abstracts of the reports and also of the 
discussions have already appeared in our columns. The 
1902 Proceedings has 188 pages and may be had on ap- 
plication to the Secretary, Mr. F. M. Nellis, 218 Will- 
iam street, New York. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Link-Belt Machinery Co., Chicago, issues a 
pamphlet describing the Renold high-speed silent driving 
chain. There are numerous half-tone illustrations show- 
ing the various applications for which this chain may be 
used, the engravings being made from photographs of 
chains and sprockets in actual service. We are also told 
why the ordinary drive chain is noisy and the Renold 
is silent, and the reasons for its superiority over belting 
spur gearing, etc., are enumerated. The Link-Belt Com- 
panies have sole charge of the application of this chain, 

The Star Brass Works, Chicago, sends us a pamphlet 
devoted to a description of the various styles of white- 
wash and painting machines of which the company is 
sole maker. Their simplicity of design and effectiveness 
of service are described, and directions for operation and 
for making mixtures for whitewash are given. <A leaflet 
relative to Bink’s fire-proof cold water paint, which may 
be applied with a Star machine, is also enclosed, 

Pintsch Lamps.—The Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co., 160 Broadway, New York City, (also Chicago and St. 
Louis), have issued a pamphlet of 34 pages, made up 
almost entirely of pictures of lamps for Pintsch gas 
and combination gas and electric lights for railroad cars. 
Some of the designs are new, and of these new designs 
all are handsome and some are beautiful. A style quite 
different from anything now in use presents the whole 
lamp in the form of a globe, and it is very compact and 
symmetrical. 

A Color Chart.—An ingenious card device, for display- 
ing the colors of Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint in such 
manner as will permit of an exace idea of each color, is 
being issued by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Comma. 
Jersey City, N. J. The color chart carries with it sug- 
gestions as to the class of construction that can be pro- 
tected with this paint, also instructions as to best meth- 
ods of applying protective paint. The new color chart 
can be secured by request to the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


A British View of our Rail Joints. 
We published the other day (page 698) some notes 
from Colonel Constable’s report on American railroads 
made as the result of his visit to this country in the 
interest of the Indian railroads. 

Concerning our rail joints he thinks that the best is 
that of the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road; namely, a three-tie joint, 36, 40 or 42 in. long, 
with six bolts. He says that the joints could not be 
‘ails had been down since 1892, and 
had carried 125 million tons of traffic. He suggests that 
this joint should have an exhaustive trial in India, but 
he would like to see the fish-plate a little thicker, and 
tie plates used on the ties. ‘The angle plates, of which 
le got particulars on the New York Central, are of 
0,000 Ibs, elastic limit. 

IIe thinks, also, that the Indian railroads should try 
» joint which he saw on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
heing a “modified Bonzano joint,” the modification of 
which he shows being greater length, so as to make a 
ix-bolt instead of a four-bolt joint. “I think the joint 
s a good one and is vertically strong, but all the same 

have a predilection for the sleeper under the joint.” 
‘ha New York, New Haven & Hartford joint is a four- 

It angle joint suspended and “it is weak and the joints 
re down even with the 100 lb. section rail.” The “Con- 
inuous” joint he thinks is vertically weak for the weight 
f metal put in it, but he found that it was highly ap- 
voved of on the Philadelphia & Reading and the Balti- 
iore & Ohio. 

Incidentally he looked at oil ballast, and got some in- 
rmation about it, and thinks that it ought to be tried 

India. 


felt even where the 


New Railroads in Asia. 


The great railroad in Asiatic Russia from Orenburg 
‘o Tashkend, about 1,200 miles, will give an all-rail con- 
ection between European Russia and its Asiatic Mid- 
land Railroad, north of Afghanistan. It will pass large- 


ly through a semi-arid stock-growing country, and fur- 
ther south through irrigated districts where much cot- 
ton and fruit is grown. 

It has been making rapid progress, though little has 
been said about it. On the northern half, from Orenburg 
southeast 300 miles, the roadbed was nearly ready for 
the rails at the beginning of summer, and 700 men were 
at work on the bridge over the Ural, 1,120 ft. long. On 
the southern half wells had been dug and other prepara- 
tions made for the residence of an army of laborers in 
a desert country. It was necessary in many places to 
go down 275 ft. and more to get water, and at one sta- 
tion on the steppe water was not found at a depth of 
329 ft. 

The Russian newspapers, which in such matters seem 
to be about as untrustworthy as our own, also speak 
of a private railroad to be built by English and Mos- 
cow capitalists from Tashkend northeastward some 1,550 
miles to the Siberian Railroad at Tomsk. This line 
would for the most part follow the western foothills or 
mountain ranges, where there is usually sufficient rain- 
fall for agriculture, and not only much fertile land, but 
valuable mines of coal, iron and copper, some of which 
were worked in prehistoric times. The best known part 
of this district, however, is already accessible by river 
from the line of the Siberian Railroad, and has 
many emigrants from European Russia within the last 
10 years. The native populat’on on these two lines is 
not Russian, though long under Russian dominion, and 
is chiefly Mahometan. 


received 


The Burlington’s New fintectines Car, “La Crosse.” 

Burlington & Quincey has just put in 
Pauli limited express, 
This car, the “La 


The Chicago, 
service a new dining car on its St. 
leaving Chicago at 6:30 each evening. 
Crosse,” was built in the company’s sheps at Aurora, Ll., 
from designs prepared by the mechanical department. It 
is 66 ft. over end sills, and the dining room has five large 
and five small tables, providing accommodations for 30 
people. The design of the dining room follows the Ital- 
inn renaissance style, the finish being in San Domingo 


mahogany, with lemon brass trimmings. The deck is de- 


TECHNICAL 


Manufacturing and Business. 
The Utica & Mohawk Valley Electric R. R. has placed 
an order with the Climax Stock Guard Co., Chicago, for 
250 vitrified-clay Climax stock guards. 

The Northern Engineering Works of Detroit, Mich., 
is building a 50 ft. span traveling crane for the Great 
Northern Railroad; also a five ton electric traveling 
crane for the Pacific Klectrie Railroad. 

In order largely to increase its facilities the Ajax Manu- 
facturing Company, of Cleveland, has bought the old 
plant of the Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Co., adjoin- 
ing the Ajax works, adding 10,000 sq. ft. of space to the 
machine shop and foundry. 

R. L. Newman announces that he has opened oflices 
as a consulting engineer and naval architect in the Chese- 
horough building, New York City. He was formerly with 
the Cramp Company, with the Globe Iron Works, and 
with the New York Shipbuilding Company. 

The Malleable Iron Truck Co. has been incorporated 
in Minnesota with $10,000 capital, to make and sell all 
kinds of malleable iron trucks and similar articles. The 
office will be in St. Paul, and the incorporators are Harry 
HI. Colestock, Joseph I, Moyer and Geo. J. Freeman. 

S. A. Watson, heretofore General Sales Agent of the 
American Steel Casting Co., has been appointed General 
Sales Agent for the American Steel Foundries Company, 
with temporary office at Chester (Thurlow Station), Pa. 
Later on his office will be in the general offices at 74 
roadway, ‘New York City. 

The Detroit Graphite Manufacturing Company in the 
same mail on Sept. 19 received a very large order for 
its superior graphite paint from Manila, Philippine 
Islands, and another order from San Juan, Porto Rico. 
The company’s factory is working to its fullest capacity 
and overtime to fill current orders. 

T. I. Symington, for some time past in charge of the 
general sales agency of the Gold Car Heating Co., has 
resigned to devote his time wholly to the interests of T. 
Il. Symington & Co., Baltimore, Md. When Mr. Syming- 
ton went with the Gold Car Heating Co. it was under 
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Plan of C. B. & Q. Dining Car “La Crosse.” 


signed in full empire style with headlining decorations in 
gobelin green and gold. At each end of the dining room 
massive disengaged columns, reaching from the floor to 
the cornice, support the deck. 

The window curtain boxes are placed about 10 in. below 
the tops of the windows and the intervening space is 
filled with cathedral art glass which adds a pleasing touch 
of color to the general effect. The car is lighted by elec- 
tricity, the ceiling fixtures being combination electric light 
and gas, while each table has an electric candelabra. 

The various cupboards and closets for china, silverware 
and linen are equipped with roller curtains instead of 
doors, which is expected to add greatly to the convenience 
of serving. 


Foreign Railroad Notes. 


At Cologne the work of loading and unloading freight 
and other freight-station work has been done on the 
“piece-work” principle with results so satisfactory both 
to the employer and the men that the extension of this 
method is strongly advised. The railroad authorities, 
however, are cautioned not to introduce the system in 
the fall, when the superfluous men discharged could find 
nothing to do, but preferably in the spring, when there 
is usually plenty of work for everybody. 

The train-men on the Belgian railroads have had cer- 
tain premiums granted them when their trains arrived 
on time. If they were on time at the end of their run, 
but had been behind at some way station, the premium 
was reduced one-half. ‘To be everywhere on time, how- 
ever, seems to have been found only a standard of per- 
fection, always to be aimed at but usually unattainable ; 
and now the whole premium is given if the train gets 
through on time. 

The average number of employees of the railroads in- 
cluded in the German Railroad Union in 1900 was 8S5,- 
407, whose aggregate pay amounted to $249,616,572, or 
an average of $276 per man, $2,683 per mile of railroad, 
and 50.3 cents per train-mile, and to 325% per cent. of 
the gross earnings. The amount paid in pensions to 
employees and their heirs in the same year was no less 
than $16,409,361, or about 6°/, per cent. of the amount 
paid for salary and wages, being at the rate of $18.53 
per employee in active service. This is virtually a part 
of the pay of the men. 


The third of the Swiss railroad systems to be trans- 
ferred to the State was the United Swiss Railroad, which 
became State property July 1. 


stood that he was to serve pending the conclusion of a 
number of tests of journal boxes and dust guards, of 
which he was the patentee. The results of these tests 
were entirely satisfactory and the devices will now be 
pushed. 


The Barnett Equipment Co. of America has been in- 
corporated in New Jersey, with $100,000 capital, by Col- 
onel Edwin W. Hine, of East OranZe, and Stephen D. 
Barnett, of Forest Hill,.N. J. It is said the company 
will make a device to control street railroad cars. The 
company will have an office at 20 Prospect street, New- 
ark; also at 39 Cortlandt street, New York. Stephen D. 
Barnett is President; Colonel Hine, Vice-President, and 
Irederick W. Egner, Secretary and Treasurer; Geo, L. 
Fowler, Mechanical Engineer; Benjamin W. Tucker, Con- 
sulting Engineer. 


The Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Co. states that its 
business for the month of August was greater than for 
any month previous and that the sales for the month of 
September will probably exceed those for August. 
Amongst others, large orders have been received from the 
Cambria Steel Co., Pennsylvania Steel Co., New York 
Shipbuilding Co., Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. and Grand Trunk Railway. Shipments are 
now under way for Paris, London and Copenhagen. The 
company has just added to its machine shop equipment 
eight engine lathes, two automatic machines, two turret 
lathes, twe grinding machines, one Fellow’s gear shaper, 
six drill presses, one Universal drilling machine, one twist 
drill grinder and a number-of smaller machine tools. 


Iron and Steel. 
The Berkshire Iron Co., with $10,000 capital, has been 
incorporated in New Jersey. 

A. J. Hughes and A. 8S. White, of the New Russian Co., 
operating iron and steel works in Russia, are visiting 
Canada to study the methods of making steel. 

Reports from London that the British rail makers have 
consolidated to compete with the United States has been 
denied by several of the companies reported interested. 

The car wheel works at St. Louis owned by Hon. John 
H. Bass, of Fort Wayne, Ind., was sold during the early 
part of last month to a company headed by John W. 
Nute, of St. Louis. 

The Passaic Steel Co. has been incorporated in New 
Jersey by Albert C. Fairchild, Henry F. Bell and Fred- 
erick F. Searing. The temporary office is at 84 Broad- 
way, Paterson, N. J. 

The Marine Engine & Machine Co., with a plant at 


Harrison, N. J., has increased its capital stock from 
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$500,000 to $2,000,000. The additional capital will be 
used to extend the present plant. 

The works of the West Virginia Bridge & Construction 
Co., now building near Wheeling, W. Va., are expected 
to be in operation by Nov. 1. The buildings are being 
put up by the Penn Bridge Co., of Beaver Falls, Pa. 

The Morehead Bros. Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., last week 
received the first 800 tons of muck iron of a 5,000-ton 
order placed with a German firm about two months ago. 
One thousand six hundred tons more are on the way. 

The Phoenix Ship Co. has filed articles of incorporation 
with the County Clerk at Newark, N. J., showing an 
authorized capital stock of $200,000. The incorporators 
are C. Frederick Smith, Frank R. Hansell and Walter 
Hl. Bond. 

Cornelius Shields, General Manager of the Dominion 
Coal Co., has been appointed Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Dominion Steel & Iron Co. as well. The 
steel company has had no General Manager since Mr. 
Moxham resigned last year. 

The Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey has 
decided in favor of the United States Steel Corporation 
in the Berger suit, which sought to restrain the corpora- 
tion from converting $2,000,000 preferred stock bearing 
dividends at the rate of 7 per cent., into 5 per cent. bonds. 
The Hodge suit is still pending. 

The Bellaire steel works of the National Steel Co., 
at Bellaire, Ohio, on Aug. 20 turned out a total of 1,046 
tons of bars and slabs. In that week 5,698 tons of steel 
were finished, breaking the previous record of one week by 
264 tons. The two blast furnaces on Aug. 20 made 790 
tons of Bessemer iron. The total output for the two 
stacks in August was 21,118 tons. 

According to preliminary estimates it is said the net 
earnings of the United States Steel Corporation for 
August were about $12,000,000, against $9,810,000 for 
August, 1901; and for July about $12,000,000, as com- 
pared with $9,580,000 for July of last year. It is fur- 
ther estimated that the net earnings for the quarter 
ending Sept. 80 will be between $38,000,000 and $39,000,- 


OO. That of the corresponding period last year was 
$29,000,000. 

Pneumatic Tools. 
Mr. J. W. Duntley, President of the Chicago Pneumatic 


Tool Company, has just returned from a five weeks’ trip 
to Europe. The Chicago Pneumatic has recently taken 
over the Tait-Howard Pneumatic Tool Co. and the Inter- 
national Pneumatic Tool Co, of England, which have 
heen reorganized under the name of the Consolidated 
Pneumatic Tool Co., capitalized at $800,000. Factories 
are run at 138-148 Tooley street, London, and in Chip- 
penham, Wiltshire, Mngland. The Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. expects to arrange to duplicaté its Detroit plant 
in Scotland. The exhibition before the Ship Builders’ 
Iederation in Glasgow was entirely successful, and pneu- 
matic tools have practically been adopted for all the ship- 
building work in the Scotland yards. The American 
workmen making the exhibit of pneumatic tools on ship- 
building are now in Germany, and from there will go to 
France. While in France Mr. Duntley took an order for 
130 pneumatic riveters for one of the largest Irench ship 
yards. As an evidence of the growth of the pneumatic 
tool business, Mr. Duntley says that his sales in 1895 
amounted to $8,000, while in the current year they will 
run about $3,000,000. The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
is now: operating four of its own factories in the United 
States, and has two factories under contract manufac- 
turing pneumatic ‘tools. The pneumatic plant at 
Detroit and air compressor plant at Franklin are being 


tool 


run day and night. 
Car Lighting. 

The Southern Pacific Company, in conjunction with the 
Rock Island, has adopted the Consolidated Lighting & 
Iquipment Company’s system of electric “axle” lights 
and fans for the new cars to constitute the Golden State 
Limited, which goes into service between Chicago and 
California on Noy. 1. 

The Simplon Tunnel. 
The Swiss government engineers report that the 
pletion of the Simplon Tunnel is likely to be delayed 
seven or eight months by the unforeseen flow of water in 
the southern part. Work there is now progressing favor- 
ably, but another unexpected obstacle is the high tem- 
perature in the northern end, which has been as much as 
122 deg. Fabhr., where 108 deg. was the highest expected. 
Still higher temperatures are feared. The arrangements 
for reducing the temperature have worked very well, 
and have kept it down where the men are drilling to 77 
deg. The highest temperature found in the Gotthard 
Tunnel was 113 deg. The tunnel contractors have given 
it as their opinion that the increase in cost due to un- 
foreseen circumstances will amount to about $200,000. 
The contract calls for the completion of a single-track 
tunnel, with a parallel tunnel for working, for $10,900,- 
000; and to enlarge the parallel tunnel, if required, for 
a second track, for $3,100,000. 


The Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co. 
We have already noted the organization of the Iron City 
Spring Company and the election of officers. It has now 
heen succeeded by the Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co., in- 
corporated under the laws of Pennsylvania with a cap- 
ital stock of $500,000. The officers of this company are: 
resident, D. C. Noble, formerly Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the A. French Spring Co.; First Vice-President, 
T. H. Given, President Farmers’ National Bank, Pitts- 
Second Vice-President, L. C. Noble, formerly 


com- 


burgh ; 


Western Manager A, French Spring Co., Chicago. The 
Directors are: D.C. Noble; T. H. Given; Henry Aiken, 
President, Hydraulic Machine Co., Pittsburgh; James 
Neale; H. K. Porter, President H. K. Porter Co., Pitts- 
burgh; L. C. Noble and Thornton N. Motley, President 
Thornton N. Motley Co., New York. The company will 
make all kinds of steel springs, making a specialty of 
elliptic and coil, springs for locomotive and car service; 
also for traction cars, machinery, valve, governor and 
other requirements. It has bought the Fifty-third street 
plant of the Pressed Steel Car Co. in the city of Pitts- 
burgh, consisting of five acres of land, with suitable 
buildings, and will be ready to deliver orders after Jan. 
1. The capacity of the plant will be greater than that 
of the A. French Spring Co., and in addition the com- 
pany contemplates, in the near future, to roll its own 
steel. The Pittsburgh office is 200 and 202 German Na- 
tional Bank Building, and the Chicago oflice is 701 Fisher 
3uilding. 


The Richards Reclining Chair. 
The Richards Chair Panel Co., Chicago, has just per- 
fected a reclining chair for passenger coaches, which 
embodies the distinctive feature of the Richards chair, 
namely, the panel back; and in addition is equipped with 
an extension leg rest having a side motion, which will 
permit the passenger to use the unoccupied space on 
either side of the chair in front of him. It is claimed 
that these chairs occupy less floor space than others, 
being placed 40 in. centers, which allows passengers ample 
room. <A T0-ft. coach will accommodate 64 Richards 
chairs and four cross seats, giving seating for 72 people 
without crowding. These chairs are being made for the 
Richards Company by the Pullman Company. 


Report on Disappearing Gun Carriages. 
The Secretary of War has approved the findings of the 
Board of which Col. Wallace Randolph, Chief of Artil- 
lery, is President, which has been conducting tests dur- 
ing the summer of disappearing and barbette gun car- 
riages, as previously mentioned in this column. After 
extensive tests the Board unanimously recommends that 
the making of the Buffington-Crozier disappearing gun 
carriages be continued for the 8-in., 10-in. and 12-in. 
guns, but recommends that no more 6-in. guns be mounted 
on disappearing carriages, as it is essential that the rapid 
fire guns be mounted on barbette carriages. The Board 
gives the results of the tests and its own observations 
and conclusions in great detail, the tests having been made 
in accordance with a provision of Congress that no more 
disappearing carriages be ordered until reported on by 
such a board. (July 25, p. 596.) 
Baltimore Bridge Company. 
The Baltimore Bridge Co., organized recently under the 
laws of Delaware, has bought the entire business of the 
Structural Iron & Steel Co., Baltimore. The plant, which 
has been remodeled throughout and is now capable ot 
producing annually 7,000 tons of high class bridge and 
structural work, will be enlarged and the capacity more 
than doubled. The works are on the main line of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. and at a convenient point for 
foreign shipment. A large amount of material is in stock 
and the company is in a position to make prompt de- 
livery. Mr. Nathaniel Haven, President, was for more 
than 15 years identified with the Union Bridge Co., and 
Mr. Alfred M. Mosscrop, Vice-President and Manager, 
was for some time connected with the Rochester Bridge 
& Tron Works. 
Interlocking. 
Philadelphia & Reading is to install a new inter- 
locking plant of 86 levers at Norristown, VPa., and one 
of 56 levers at Bridgeport, Pa. In both cases the con- 
tract is given to the Pneumatic Signal Company, of New 
York and Chicago. 
More Low-Pressure Interlocking and Block Signals in 
England. 
The London & South Western has contracted with the 
British Pneumatic Signaling Company, Ltd., for the in- 
stallation of automatic signals for a distance of 24 miles 
on the South Western main line. It is stated that the 
contract for the installation includes eight pneumatic in- 
terlocking plants, averaging 70 levers each, and 31 sets 
of automatic signals to be erected on bridges over the 
four-track road. For the purposes of automatic signal- 
ing this portion of the line will be divided into sections 
of 3,000 ft. each. The London & South Western will 
thus be the first road in England to use automatic and 
power signaling on so large a portion of main line. The 
installation between Andover and Grateley has been al- 
ready described. 


Interlocking at St. Enoch’s Station, Glasgow. 
In six cabins recently put up by The W. R. Sykes Inter- 
locking Signal Company at this station there are both 
mechanical and electrical apparatus. The plants, very 
extensive, are described in the Railway Engineer (Lon- 
don) for September, 1902. In the six cabins there are 
196 mechanical levers and 590 electrical; 38 of the me- 
chanical and 99 of the electrical being spare. The 
switches are worked by manual power and the signals by 
electric. The largest cabin has 88 mechanical and 400 
electrical levers. At the station (head-house) there are 
40 double shunt signals, any one of which may be used 
to give two indications, one by dropping the arm to the 
right and one by dropping the arm to the left. In this 
way, 175 signals serve for 240 operations. Extensive use 
is made also of “route levers” for simplifying the inter- 
locking. Diagrams are given showing the construction of 
the shunting signal and of Sykes’ detector bar; also ot 


the electric motor for full sized semaphores. The shunt- 
ing signal is a small semaphore arm centrally pivoted, 
within a circular frame, like the Gould-Tisdale signal 
of 1887. The electro-magnet for working this signal has 
an armature something the shape of Hall’s. The detector 
bars are electrical. The bar stands normally level with the 
top of the rail (probably on inside of rail), and the pres- 
sure of the wheel on the bar, depressing it, opens an elec- 
tric circuit, locking the lever in the cabin. To release 
a lever the signalman presses on a foot button, closing 
a circuit and unlocking the lever, provided the circuit 
is not open at the detector bar. The electric current at 
the six cabins is obtained from storage batteries which 
are charged only once in every three weeks, from the city 
mains. The cost of current for 10,000 train movements 
is 86 cents. 


A Water Arch for Locomotive Fire-box. 
Experiments are reported to have been made on the Mon- 
tana Central Railroad with a water arch, the invention 
of Mr. C. E. Taber, Master Mechanic of the road. Th 
device consists of a steel box, several inches deep, 4 ft. 
8S in. long and a width corresponding to the distance be 
tween the side sheets of the fire-box. The arch is placed 
directly in front of the flue sheet and at an angle of 45 
degrees. The feed water is forced into the arch at or 
near the bottom by the use of an injector and is deliy- 
ered to the boiler from the extreme top of the arch by 
2-inch pipes connecting the top of the arch to the flue 
sheet. It is stated that all mud and foreign matter will 
fall to the bottom of the arch, from where it is blown out 
by the use of a blow-off cock attached to the arch at the 
extreme bottom. ‘To prevent the sheets from burning, a 
circulation is formed by the use of a circulating valve 
connecting the lower water leg of tne boiler to the bottom 
of the water arch. The circulating valve is opened auto 
matically by the weight of the water against the lower 
side or bottom of the circulating valve while the injector 
is idle, and is closed by the force of the water against 
the top side of circulating valve while the injector is 
working. An engine has been equipped with this arrange- 
ment and has made over 80,000 miles in freight service 
and has had the boilers washed out but three times. After 
making 12,000 miles scarcely any mud was found except 
on the mud ring where there was about 14% in. of mud 
and loose scale. 

Cylinder Lubrication. 

The London branch of the Dixon Graphite Co. is exploit- 
ing a new cylinder lubrication. The lubricant is flake 
graphite mixed with high flash paint cylinder oil to form 
a thick paste. The mixture is introduced into a lubrica- 
tor of special design, forcing the lubricating mixture 
through one or more pipes to the engine steam chest or 
cylinders. <A speed-reducing gear is provided, driven b) 
a narrow leather belt, or other means, from the crank 
shaft of the engine, so that the driving motion of the lu- 
bricator is operated upon only twice per minute. The 
length of the stroke of the driving motion can be varied 
to adjust the number of teeth engaged per stroke. The 
quantity of the mixture delivered to the engine per minute 
is under complete control, and once adjusted is constant 
and requires no attention. The lubricator and gear are 
quite simple, and can be fixed on any suitable part of the 
engine, or some distance away from the engine. The use 
of graphite is especially commendable with superheated 
steam, as it will stand the high temperature. 


Another New York Tunnel. 

The Hudson & Manhattan Railway Company was re- 
cently incorporated in New Jersey to build a tunnel in 
Jersey City, from the Erie Railroad terminus to the Jer- 
sey Central terminus. It is said that this will eventu- 
ally be prolonged northward and connect with the old 
IIudson River tunnel, which is to be completed. We do 
not learn that work is likely to be begun soon. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


. 


Notes. 

A Wisconsin paper reports that the Northern Pacific 
has issued an order forbidding the agents of the company 
to employ their own relatives. 

On Sept. 24 the Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
gan hearings at Wichita, Kan., on various complaints 
originating in the city against the Atchison, the Lllinois 
Central, the Rock Island, the Missouri Pacific and other 
roads. 

The Philadelphia & Reading is to increase the number 
of electric lights in its yard at Reading, Pa., adding about 
50 to the present 50. It is said that there has been an 
appreciable diminution in the number of accidents in the 
yard since it was lighted. 

An officer of the Canadian Pacific says that the “Impe- 
rial limited,” which has been run three times a week 
across the continent during the past summer, has done 
such a good business that the company thinks of running 
the train next summer every day. 

The regulation of the Boston & Maine, requiring the 
holder’s photograph and autograph ‘to appear on season 
tickets, applies only to tickets costing $50 or over qual 
terly. Besides the photograph, the ticket bears memo 
randa concerning the passenger’s complexion and statur« 

The Erie Railroad has established a suburban parce. 
delivery out of New York City. Adhesive stamps are sold 
so that passengers sending parcels frequently can prepa. 
the charges without sending money to the station wit! 
every shipment. The plan is similar to that of the Nev 
York, New Haven & Hartford between New York ani 
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Stamford, except that the maximum limit of weight is 
100 lbs. instead of 25 lbs., and that the business is done 
by Wells, Fargo & Co. and not by the railroad company 
directly. The rates, however, are based on delivery at 
destination at the station and not at nouses. 

At Ford City, Pa., on the night of Sept. 17, Carl Reich- 
ard, telegraph operator in the station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, shot and killed a man who came to the office 
window and covered Reichard with a revolver. Reichard 
was wounded. On the night of Sept. 21 thieves robbed 
the passengers in a sleeping car of the Missouri Pacific, 
running from St. Louis, Mo., to St. Joseph, securing, it 
is said, over $1,000. On the same night a robber entered 
the express car of a train on the Pennsylvania road, be- 
tween Emporium, Pa., and Renovo, and overpowered the 
:iessenger, but failed to secure any booty. 

The strike of the conductors and motormen on the Hud- 
son Valley (Electric) Railroad, in Saratoga, Washington 
and Warren counties, N. Y., appears to have been very 
ugly and persistent, though only a small number of 
men struck: ‘Traffic was entirely suspended for more 
than two weeks, and when it was resumed the militia 
had to be called out to guard the cars. There was law- 
lessness of all kinds; bridges were burned, rails were 
loosened and tracks were greased. One deputy sheriff, 
acting as conductor, was arrested and imprisoned for 
shooting a boy during a riotous demonstration at Water 
ford. On Sept. 22 most of the lines were in operation, 
but not many passengers were carried. 


Wabash Passenger Station in Pittsburgh. 

It is said that the plans for the Pittsburgh passenger 
station of the Wabash, which will be at Liberty and 
Fourth avenues and Ferry street, are about finished. “The 
work of preparing the ground for this new station, also 
for the entrance of the road into the Point district, was 
begun a few days ago. ‘The company has permits from 
the Bureau of Buildings to raze quite a number of build- 
ings for this purpose and this is the work now being done. 


New Station for the Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh despatches announce that the Pennsylvania 
will build a new station in that city at Fifth avenue and 
Smithfield street, just west of the new station recently 
finished. It will be devoted to local and suburban traffic 
principally. 

The New Fore River Bridge. 

The Fore River Ship & Engine Co., of Quincy Point, 
Mass., which has the contract to build the new drawbridge 
over the Weymouth Fore River at Quincy, has just put a 
temporary structure over the river. ‘The new bridge, 
which is to be 660 ft. long, will have a draw span of 
258 ft. with two openings 100 ft. each. There will be six 
approach spans each GS ft. long, two spans being on the 
Quincy side of the draw and four on the Weymouth side. 
The bridge will accommodate a 30-ft. roadway and a 5-ft. 
sidewalk. Street railroad tracks will run along the south 
side of the bridge. Masonry will be used for the center 
pier and steel cylinders filled with concrete will be used 
to support the other spans. 


The Traveling Passenger Agent. 
{Address at Montreal Convention of Traveling Passenger 
Agents. ] 

Mr. Geo, T. Bell, General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
of the Grand Trunk, addressed the convention briefly, 
expressing regret at the disappointment the members had 
met with in having bad weather in Muskoka. The main 
object of such a gathering as this was educational. There 
was no use in having a traveling passenger agent at Wash- 
ington, or Denver, or San Francisco, talking about Mus- 
koka, or the River St. Lawrence, in behalf of his line, 
if the agent himself had never seen these places. The 
policy of the Grand Trunk was that the traveling pas- 
senger agents and every person interested in bringing 
people into Canada should travel over the Grand Trunk 
on every possible occasion. He had been with the Grand 
Trunk 24 years. He had been through a great rate war 
with his friend on the left (Mr. Kerr), and as a result 
of that clearing of the atmosphere they had got down 
to the basis that peace at almost any price is desirable 
in railroad affairs, and that standing shoulder to shoulder 
was the proper policy first, last and all the time. So Iong, 
as he had any voice in the policy of the Grand Trunk he 
would be in favor of traveling passenger agents, general 
passenger agents and others in the passenger service rid- 
ing free over the Grand Trunk line, because that was the 
only way they could be educated as they should be in 
the beauties of the country. Transportation men should 
not be ignorant of what they were offering to the people. 
lhey were in the commercial world. They sold transpor- 
tation, and he had yet to hear of a successful business 
man who undertook to sell his wares without having seen 
them. Mr. Bell also made a reference to the ladies ac- 
companying the members. He pointed out that the pres- 
ence of ladies on such a trip was especially valuable, 
because their point of view was to some extent different 
from that of the men, and for this reason the educational 
work was greater, as the agents would have the benefit 
of the impressions gathered by the ladies. The agents, 
- through them the railroads, were thus doubly bene- 
ited, 

The President of the Traveling Passenger Agents’ As- 
sociation for the ensuing year is Mr. F. FE. Fitzgerald, of 
Los Angeles, and the Secretary is Mr. H. W. Landman, 
of Detroit. Mr. Ussher, of the Canadian Pacific, spoke 
at the second day’s session, expressing sentiments similar 
to those of Mr. Bell. 


Civil Engineers for the Navy. 


: Examinations will be held at New York and Chicago on 
Sept. 29, by a naval board, of candidates for admission 
to the Corps of Civil Engineers, U. S. Navy. The Board 
consists of Civil Engineers Frank T, Chambers. Fred 
Chompson, A. C. Lewerenz, ( reorge Mackay and Charles 
A, Wentworth. A meeting was held at the New York 
Navy Yard last week for organization and questions will 
he prepared by the Board. The examination at New 
York will be held at the Navy Yard by three members 
of the Board, and in Chicago it will be held at the Civil 
Service Commission room, Post Office Building, by the 
other two members. : 


Report of the Commissioner of Patents. 


_ The Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, about to be 
‘issued from the Government Printing Office, will show 
that during the last fiscal year there were received the 
following applications: For mechanical patents, 45,562 ; 


for designs, 1,807; for re-issues, 139; caveats, 1,849; 


trade-marks, 2,460; labels, 1,020, and for prints, 270, 
the total number of applications being greater than dur- 


ing any previous year. There were granted 27,387 pat- 
ents, including re-issues and designs, and 1,864 trade- 
marks, 750 labels and 163 prints were registered. The 
number of patents expiring was 20,335. The total re- 
ceipts of the Office were $1,491,538.85, total expenditures, 
$1,329,924.63, leaving a surplus of receipts over ex- 
penditures of $161,614.22. Congress last session pro- 
vided 35 new examiners and three clerks to meet the in- 
creased business of the office, and the Commissioner now 
again urges the necessity of more space. 


Reshipping a 13-Inch Gun. 

The steel lining of one of the 13-in. guns on the bat- 
tleship “Indiana” having become eroded, a new 13-in. 
gun will be shipped to New York from the Washington 
Navy Yard to replace it, the transfer being made by re- 
moving the top of the turret. 


The Washington Filtration Bids. 

Col. Miller, Corps of Engineers U. S. Army, in charge 
of the water supply of the District of Columbia, has re- 
ported to the War Department that the opening of bids 
for the filtration plant at Washington will be temporarily 
postponed “in order to take advantage of the most recent 
improvements in the construction and operation of filters 
and to avoid the possibility of subsequent modifications of 
contracts.” New plans and specifications for the filtra- 
tion plant are now being prepared. 


Method of Testing Naval Ships. 

The Naval Board of Inspection which conducted the 
recent trial trip of the battleship “Maine,” recommends 
that larger stake boats be used in future for such trials, 
and says if they are not available much more accurate 
results in determining the speed will be obtained by stan- 
dardizing the screws over a measured mile course and 
determining the speed during a four hours’ run at sea by 
the number of revolutions of the main engine. The en- 
gines of the ‘Maine’ were found in excellent condi- 
tion and the ship sound and up to contract requirements, 
and her average speed was 18 knots. The board strongly 
urges that in future such trials be not held when ships 
are so far from completed, the large amount of unfinished 
work making it impossible to determine the value of the 
vessel in other respects than speed or to observe defects. 


Irrigation of Western Lands. 

Mr. F. H. Newell, of the U. S. Geological Survey and 
Chief Engineer of the reclamation service in connection 
with the irrigation of arid lands under the Congressional 
appropriation made last session, has returned to Wash- 
ington after an extensive trip through the West. Mr. 
Newell, in an interview in the Washington Star, is quoted 
as saying that the land to be reclaimed is now worthless, 
but with water provided by storage at $10 or $15 an acre 
it will ultimately be worth $40 to $100 an acre. The land 
is to be disposed of in small tracts to actual settlers, 
and before entry is allowed the cost per acre for reclama- 
tion will be estimated and the settler required to repay 
the amount in ten annual instalments. If successfully 
administered the plan will result in the complete devel- 
opment of the West and make homes for millions of peo- 
ple. Much of the soil is very rich and with irrigation 
will support a population equal to that east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Mr. Newell returns to the West Oct. 
1. Field parties are operating in 16 States and terri- 
tories and the results of their examinations and surveys 
will be reported to Congress in December next. (June 
20, p. 484, and July 14, p. 576.) 


The Steel Situation. 


Relief comes slowly to consumers of coke, although each 
week brings a new high record of output. Stocks are 
becoming burdensome in the Connellsville yards, but facil- 
ities for transportation show little improvement. The 
first effect is the increasing importation of pig iron, Great 
Britain alone sending 70,000 tons during August, while 
arrangements are now being made for remote deliveries. 
Steel is also coming in freely, German producers accept- 
ing orders at gradually advancing quotations. Estimates 
of the amount of tonnage on the books of the leading do- 
mestic concerns fall little short of fine million tons, coy- 
ering deliveries nine months ahead, while new contracts 
are constantly offered. The abnormal condition of this 
industry bears testimony to the unprecedented expansion 
of business in the United States.—Dun’s Review. 


Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners’ Requirements 
for Electric Railroads. 


The State Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts 
have announced the following requirements as likely to 
be imposed when new electric railroads are presented to 
the board for approval: . 

“Every location must be accompanied by a plan show- 
ing the place in the highway to be occupied by the rail- 
road (including turnouts), and by trolley poles. The 
plan should also give grades and street lines, and such 
other information as may be practicable, 

“The following conditions should be attached to grants 
of location : 

“1. Tee rails to be not less than 60 Ibs. per yard 
in weight. : 

“2. Ties to be of suitable timber, not less 7 ft. in 
length, 6 in. thick, with 6 in, face, and spaced not more 
than 2 ft. on centers. 

“3. The roadbed to be constructed with at least 18 
in. of suitable ballast below base of rails and properly 
drained. 

“4. When practicable the railroad to be continuously 
either on one side or in the center of the driveway, and 
separated from the driveway with a clearance from any 
obstruction of at least four and one-half feet on tangents 
and more in proportion on curves. 

“>. The roadway independent of the railroad to be of 
sufficient width to properly accommodate other travel. 

“6. Crossings of the railroad from one side to the other 
of the highway to be avoided; but if permitted, only with 
provision for proper regulation respecting the operation of 
cars and restriction of speed.” 

Plans must show the location of every pole so that abut- 
tors can have the opportunity of objecting. 


Decreased Earnings of South American Roads. 

Reports recently issued of 14 railroads in South Amer- 
ica in the vicinity of Buenos Ayres, show that there is 
only one of these companies—the Bahia Blanca & North 
Western, whose earnings are considerably smaller than 
those of any other road reported—which does not show 
a decrease from the figures given for the same period last 
year. The period taken in some cases is for 10 weeks 
ending Aug. 10, and in other cases is from the first of 
January until the above date, and the decrease in gross 
earnings in some cases is very considerable, amounting 
in the case of the Buenos Ayres & Rosario to £141,057 
for the year to date, and in the case of the Central Cor- 





doba to £178,076 for the same period. Smal! increases 
are reported on seven of the lines, however, for the first 
week in August. 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Pere Marquette has ordered 10 locomotives from 
the American Locomotive Co. 


The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, it is said, will soon 
place orders for new locomotives. 


The Illinois Central is reported to have ordered 16 loco- 
motives from the Rogers Locomotive Works. 


The Southwestern Coal & Improvement Co. is having 
36 locomotives built at the Baldwin Works. 


The Fort Worth & Denver has ordered a 55-ton freight 
engine, rebuilt at the Hicks Locomotive & Car Works. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has ordered 50 con- 
solidation locomotives from the American Locomotive Co. 


The Astoria & Columbia River has ordered two 50-ton 
moguls from F. M. Hicks, rebuilt at the Hicks Locomo- 
tive & Car Works. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe order reported in 
our issue of Sept. 19 should read American gages and 
American top safety valves. 


The Duluth, Missabe & Northern order for nine loco- 
motives, recently reported as building by the American 
Locomotive Co., calls for simple consolidations weighing 
180,000 Ibs.; weight on drivers, 164,000 Ibs.; cylinders, 
22 x 28 in.; drivers, 56 in,; straight top boiler with radial 
stays and working steam pressure of 180 lbs.; total heat- 
ing surface, 2.55014 sq. ft.; 272 tubes of charcoal iron, 14 
ft. 11 in. long and 24 in. outside diameter; fire-box, 121 
in. long and 4214 in. wide, to be built of fire-box steel: 
grate area, 355 sq. ft.; tank capacity for water, 5,000 
gal.; coal capacity, eight tons. Special equipment in- 
cludes Westinghouse air-brakes, Hammond open-hearth 
steel axles, Higginbotham bell ringers, Magnesia boiler 
lagging. National hollow brake-beams. cast-iron brake- 
shoes, M. C. B. couplers. Adams & Westlake headlights. 
No. 10 Monitor injector, Jerome piston rod and valve rod 
packings, Ashcroft safety valves, Leach sanding devices, 
Nathan sight feed lubricators, Ashcroft steam gages, Mid- 
vale 3% in. driving wheel tires, McKee-Fuller steel truck 
wheel tires, chilled plate tender wheel tires and cast-iron 
wheel centers. 

The Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern order placed with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. reported in our issue of 
Sept. 19, for seven simple six-wheel switch and four con- 
solidation engines. are for May, 1903, delivery. The 
switching engines will weigh 130,000 Ibs. and have 19 x 
26 in. cylinders, 51 in. drivers, straight boilers, with a 
working steam pressure of 180 lIbs., 270 National Tube 
Co.’s tubes, 2 in. in diameter, 10 ft. 6 in. long: fire-box, 96 
in. long and 33% in. wide: tank capacity 4,000 gallons 
of water and eight tons of coal. The consolidation en- 
gines will weigh 174,000 lbs., with 160,000 Ibs. on the 
drivers, and have 22 x 28 in. cylinders, 51 in. drivers, 
straight boilers, with a working steam pressure of 200 
Ibs.: 372 National Tube Co.’s tubes, 2 in. in diameter, 
15 ft. 6 in. long: fire-hox 96 in. long and 72 in. wide; 
tank capacity 7.000 gallons of water and 13 tons of coal. 
The special equipment for both classes includes: West- 
inghouse air-brakes, Keasbey & Mattison boiler lagging, 
National-Hollow brake-beams, Buckeye couplers, Star 
headlights. Ohio injectors. phosphor bronze journal bear- 
ings, U. S. piston and valve rod packings, Coale muffled 
safety valves. Leach sanding devices, Nathan sight-feed 
lubricators, Baldwin springs. Crosby steam gages, 3% 
in. standard driving wheel tires, cast-iron tender wheel 
tires and steel wheel centers. Other specialties include : 
“Little Giant” blow-off cocks, Westinghouse friction draft 
gear, McCord oil boxes, Universal bearings and American 
balance valves. 


. 








CAR BUILDING. 


The Mobile & Ohio is considering the purchase of some 
new equipment. 


The Seaboard Air Line will order about 500 coal cars 
in the near future. 


Tlie Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, it is said, will soon 
place orders for new cars. 


The St. Louis € Gulf is having 10 freights built by the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has ordered 25 coaches from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co. is having 59 freights 
built by the Pressed Steel Car Co. 


The American Car & Foundry Co. has miscellaneous 
orders for 31 cars of various types. 


The Atlanta & West Point is having 15 freights built 
by the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Terre Haute & Indianapolis is having 54 freights 
built by the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Lexington & Eastern has ordered two coaches and 
two cabooses from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Bellington & Beaver Creek has ordered 42 box cars 
from F.. M. Hicks rebuilt at the Hicks Locomotive & Car 
Works. 

The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. has ordered 20 box cars 
from EF. M. Hicks, rebuilt at the Hicks Locomotive & 
Car Works. 

FF. M. Hicks has orders for 36 cars of various types for 
miscellaneous companies, rebuilt at the Hicks Locomo- 
tive & Car Works. 


The Pullman Co, are bidding on 1,250 Caswell level- 
floor drop-bottom gondola cars of 80,000 Ibs. capacity for 
February, 1903, delivery. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern is building 20 
(0-ft. baggage cars at its Cleveland shops instead of five, 
as reported in our issue of Sept. 19. These cars will have 
four-wheel steel frame trucks, with 5 x 9 in. journals, 
being duplicates of cars which they recently put in ser- 
vice, and are of their standard pattern. 


The Vandalia placed an order Sept. 8 with the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co, for 54 coal cars of 80,000 Ibs. 
capacity ; length, 33 ft. inside; width, 8 ft. 4 in. inside: 
height, 44 in. inside, to be built of wood with wooden 
underframes. Special equipment includes P. R. R. speci 
fication axles, cast-steel bolsters, National hollow brake 
beams, Westinghouse air-brakes, P. R. R. specification 


brasses, Tower couplers, Graham (wood) draft rigging, 
Company’s standard (wood) dust guards, M. C. B. stan- 
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dard journal boxes, Davis journal 0: lids, FP: R. BR. 
= 
specification springs, and American Car & Foundry Co. 


wheels. 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 





ARKADELPHIA, ARK.—The Levy Court will meet Oct. 


6 to 10 and decide upon building a steel bridge over 


Owachita River. Address J. W. Wilson. 


ArLANtic, Lowa.—K. ©. Pinkney, President of the 
Atlantic, Grant & Villisca (electric) R. R., says he will 
get bids Dec. 15 on two steel bridges for this road. 


BrookLyN, N. Y.--The Brooklyn Rapid Transit is con- 
sidering extending its Nostrand avenue line, which will 
require a bridge over the tracks of the Long Island R. R. 


Campripgk, Inu.—The bridge committee of the Rock 
Island County Board of Supervisors has been cousidering 
with a like committee of Henry County, sites for pro- 
posed bridges at Cleveland, Barstow and at Colona Sti- 
tion. 


CANTON, O1to.—It has been decided to get bids on 
Oct. 11 for the Linden avenue bridge. Wm. Reed, Coun- 
{\ Auditor. 


CrpAR Fauus, lowa.—The Chicago Great Western, we 
are told, will build a steel girder bridge over Dry Run 
in the south part of this town, the contract for which 
will be let with the rest of its bridge work next year. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. 1.—Wm. FF. Keene, City Engineer, 
writes that a new steel bridge of two spans, each about 
oO ft.. will be built over Blackstone River from Cross 
street, Central Falls, within the next year. 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—Local reports state that plans for 
abolishing the Detroit street grade crossings are soon 
to be finished and submitted to the city by the Lake 
Shore and Nickel Plate roads. 

The Commissioners of Cuyahoga County want bids 
until Oct. 15 for building two culverts, according to plans 
on file with the County Surveyor, Wm. IH. Evers. 


DANVILLE, Inu.—Bids are wanted Oct. 3 by C. E. Ells 
worth, County Surveyor, for building a 100 ft. steel bridge 
over Little Vermillion River. 


Decatur, Inu.—G. V. Loring, City Engineer, writes 
that the contract for the bridge over the branch of Stev- 
ens Creek at Decatur will be let at 10 a.m., Sept. 27. 


GALESBURG, InL.—There were quite a number of new 
bridges and repairs ordered at_the last meeting of the 
Board of Supervisors. Address L. J. Burkhalter at Gales- 
burg. : 


GALVESTON, TEXAS.—-There is agitation in this city 
for another bridge over the bay. 


GRAND TTAveN, Micu.—The Grand Rapids. Grand 
Ilaven & Muskegon Ry. has a franchise through Grand 
Haven and will build a free steel bridge on the road to 
Spring Lake, to cost about $50,000, 


GRANT, Micu.—Freeman IF. Wetmore, County Drain 
Commissioner, writes that he will let contracts on Sept. 
29 for eight small single-span steel bridges. 


Harrispure, PA—Bids for rebuilding 18 bridges in 
various parts of the State were opened by the Board of 
Public Grounds and Buildings on Sept. 23, and contracts 
for 17 of the structures were let at an aggregate cost 
of $572,650. The bids on structures to cost more than 
M0,000 are given here. The * indicates to whom con- 
tract was let 

Bowmanstown.—King Bridge Co., S66,800: Nelson & 
Buchanan Co., $64,700: William TI. Gulie, $66,100: Penn 
Bridge Co., $64,900; York (Pa.) Bridge Co., S65,800; 
*National Bridge Co.. New York. $63,900, 

Honesdale.—King Bridge Co., Cleveland, Ohio, $43,900: 
Nelson & Buchanan Co., Chambersburg, Pa.. $43,500: 
William TT. Gulie, Phoenixville, Pa., $52,000: Owego (N. 
Y.) Bridge Co.. $49,000: *Penn Bridge Co., Beaver F ‘alls, 
Pa.. $40,745: Boston Bridge Works. Boston, Mass., $49,- 
986: York (Pa.) Bridge Co., $49.000, 

Tunkhannock.—King Bridge Co., $145.000: Nelson & 
Ruchanan Co.. $146,000: William TT. Gulie, $151,000: 
Owego (N. Y.) Bridge Co., $157.000: *Penn Bridge Co.., 
S$141.875: York (Pa.) Bridge Co., $149.000, . 

White Tlaven.—*Wing Bridge Co.. S80,460: Nelson & 
Buchanan Co.. $838.500; William TT. Gulie. SS85.G00 
Owego (N.Y. ) Bridge Co.. 886.000: Penn Bridge Co., 
$81,500: Boston Bridge Works, $89,000; > York (Pa.) 
Bridge Co.. SS7.000. 

The bridge at Tunkhannock, across the Susquehanna 
River, is the largest of the 18, having four spans, three 
heing 199 ft. 1% in, long, and one 19? ft. 6 in. The next 
largest structure is that over the Lehigh River at White 
Haven. Tt will have four spans. one being 228 ft. 9 in.. 
and three spans each 138 ft. long. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Bids are wanted Oct. S for a 
bridge over Eagle Creek. Harry B. Smith, County Audi- 
tor, 


Jasper, INp.—-The Commissioners of Dubois County 
want bids Oct. 4, at the Auditor's office, for a steel bridge, 
A. UL. Koerner, Auditor. 


KANSAS Crry, Mo.—It is said that the Missouri Pa- 
cific, the Chicago & Alton and the Metropolitan Street 
Ry. Co, and the city are considering building a viaduet 
from Guinotte and Lydia avenues at a probable cost of 
SS5,000. 


Lewispure, Pa—The Grand Jury has approved of 
the erection of county bridges over Rapid Run near Ilan- 
selman’s, and over White Deer Hole Creek in Gregg 
Township. 


Lexineron, N. C.—Bids are wanted the first Monday 
in October by J. H. Lamberth, Chairman of the County 
Commissioners at Thomsville, for a bridge over Abbotts 
Creek. 


MARYSVILLE, KAN.—The Commissioners of Marshall 
County want bids on Oct. 9 for seven steel bridges, the 
largest of which will be 100 ft. long. James Montgomery, 
County Clerk. 


MisnHaAwaAkKa, INp.—Alonzo J. Hammond, City Engi- 
neer of South Bend, and Engineer for the proposed bridge 
over St. Joseph River at this place to be built by the 
county, writes that the County Council has failed to 
make the appropriation to begin this work, but it will 
probably appropriate the money in December. The total 
length of the proposed bridge is 3880 ft., either steel or 
concrete, and the total estimated cost, $50,000, 


NEWARK, N. J.--Sanford & Harris, of Newark, have 
the contract to build the substructure of the Scherzer 
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rolling lift bridge over Newark Bay for the Central Rail- 


T.—Bids are wanted Oct. 
Board of County Commissioners for seven oer ally 
of which are to be built of steel. 
are on file with the County Clerk. 
Board of Commissioners. 


NEWKIR K, OKLA. 


Plans and specific ‘ations 


Wis.—Local reports state that the Chicago, 
Milw aes & St. Paul and the Wisconsin Central Rail- 
roads are to build a joint bridge over Fox River. 


J Soard of Commissioners of Orange 
County want bids Oct. 6 for building two bridges. 
and specifications are on file with the County 

. Weeks, Commissioner. 


We are told that the Commissioners of 
Miami County will build a steel bridge about 200 ft. 
M. J. Roscoe, County 


I.—See Central Falls, R. 


The City Engineer has asked the Council 
to appoint a bridge engineer on building 5 i 
over Illinois River at this place. 

P IIL — L puta, PA.—The bids for the new intercounty 
a ie oquessing Cc reek. 4 
‘ .. $42,000; McCormick 
W.. Fi: EL. Achuff, $27.900. and David Peo- 

; bid was rejected because it was 
not accompanied by 
arate bids were received for 
ae a County, 
ee McCormick & Co., 

700. 


the southern appro Xo h 
and these were 


? eoeeunie were also opened for building the approaches 
and abutments of the bridge over the Schuylkill River at 
These were as follows: 

David Peoples, $23 M37 : Hen- 
' McGraw & po 
the Hoffman Engineering Company, § 


& Printzenhoff, $39.390; 


PrepMontT, Mo.—The old suspension bridge over Mc- 


Kenzie Creek collapsed on Sept. 17, injuring several per- 


Pa.—The Council 


dinances for bridges as follows: ‘Center avenue, $30,000 ; 


Pa.—The County Commissioners shave 
Be rein the Comptroller to get bids on Oct. 
over the West Branch of the Perkiomen Creek in Ww eng 
ington Township. 

Bids are wanted by John F. Ancona, County Comptrol- 
i 1 for building a 


for a bridge on Pitt River. and to report at the “Novem- 
her meeting of the Board of Supervisors. 

Inp.—Bids are wanted Oct. 
. for a steel bridge. 


Lindsay. of this place, 
other commissioners, are to open bids on Oct. 
i Plans and specifications are to accompany 


ALBANS, VT.—FE. F. ; Vice-President and 
the contract will he let at once for the steel bridge 


to be built over Barron’s Pass at White River Junction, 
"t 


O1rto.—It is said that the local Board 
has “permitted. the Miami & Erie ee Co. 
Bernard to the Butler he i line. The ‘cated com- 
proposes to do similar work throughout the entire 


it. 15 to build a ‘new bridge over Red River at Shreve- 


writes that the bridges at School street and at Sycamore 
street are being built. by the Boston & Maine R. 
will soon be finished. 


Mass.—The War Department has _noti- 
fied the Mayor of Springfield that the South End bridge 


ing the fourth span from the east ‘end 15 bs hte 
in the structure. 
The Southern Pacific 


the drawbridge over Mormon Channel. 


* building the Olden 
. Was awarded to the 
‘o. for $20,500, including masonry, 
-The citizens of 
committee to consult wi 
in regard to building a bridge over the Platte River west 


have appointed 


has offered to raise $5,000 of the cost. 


h: na nies New York Railroad from Towanda to Bingham- 


Other Structures. 


plans with the city 


brick structure costing $10,000 and will re- 
place the structure recently burned. 

-The El Paso-Rock Island Route is 
considering building ¢ ’ station in E] Paso, 
ing definite is decided. 

: st. Louis & San Francisco has 
* consideration buildin i 
‘o, but has made no decision in the matter. 


-The Metropolitan Street R: 
ground near Bush Creek, where it 


INN. Illinois Central 
bids for building the new shops in South Mem- 


Pi e-President and General Manager of 
San r rancisco, is reported as saying _ 


buik lies a union station in eieannhic. 
said that considerable changes will be made in the tracks 
and sidings on his road in Memphis, and that the company 
i brick building 100 x 250 ft., i 








will be used as a machine shop and engine house. ‘The 
company will also build a new office building for the 
Master Mechanic and will convert the present round 
house into boiler shops. Plans and specifications for al] 
of this work are now ready and bids will be asked in 
a few days. This work will cost about $150,000, 


Omaua, Nes.—The Union Pacific has taken out build 
ing permits for a brick storehouse 50 x 288 ft., to cosi 
$50,000 ; also for an oil house to cost $12,000. 


PAINESVILLE, On10.—It is said plans are being mad 
by the Baltimore & Ohio for a new car building and ¢a 
repairing shop to be located at Painesville. It is sai: 
there are to be two main buildings, each 240 ft. long an: 
9O ft. wide. 

PortsMoutTH, Omlo.—Local reports state that plan. 
for the new Norfolk & Western shops at Portsmouth are 
finished and that work will be begun soon. It is said 
the plans provide for a boiler shop 304 ft. long by 72 ze 
wide; machine shop 248 ft. long by 72 ft. wide, and ; 
planing mill 120 ft. long by 7 2 ft. wide. There will al: 
be a boiler room 40 ft. x 18 “tt., and an oil house 20 x 
50 ft.; also store room and office building and a 40-sts]] 
engine house. 

RAciINnE, Wis.—The Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Lighting Co. will build a new power house at a cost of 
$100,000. It will be a brick and stone structure, tlie 
ground dimensions being 74 x 143 ft. 

SAULT STE, MARIE, ONT.—I*. W. Wheeler, of Bay Ciiy 
Mich., and EF. Hl. Clergue, of this place, are said to | 
considering locating a ship yard at the “Soo.” It is also 
said that an addition is to be made to the steel mill to 
make splice bars. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—The Canadian Pacific, it is said, 
contemplates spending many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars at Vancouver this fall. It is said the work will 
include five wharves, large warehouses, coal docks and 
grain elevators. 

Wicuita, KAN.—The plans for the Kansas City, Mex- 
ico & Orient shops at Wichita are reported finished. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


(L’or dates of conventions and regular meetings 
of railroad associations and engineering 
societies see advertising page xvi.) 





Southern & Southwestern Railway Club. 

At the meeting held in Atlanta on Aug. 21 a sommes tte 
composed of F, A. Healy, N. L. Menhinney and John A. 
Steel submitted a report on “Best Forms for Shop and 
Storekeepers Reports.” The report was read by Mr. 
Ilealy. Mr. MclKXee was to report at this meeting on the 
subject, “Vanderbilt Fire-Lox and Tender,” but failed to 
attend the meeting. 


Railway Club of Pittsburgh. 

A regular meeting of this club was held at the Ifotel 
Henry, Pittsburgh, Pa. at 2 p.m., Friday, Sept. 26. 
Discussion was held on Mr. C, L. Gist's paper “The Car 
Record Office.” After the adjournment the members were 
to inspect the works of the Keystone Car Wheel Co. 
at Hays Station, and le entertained by a series of tests. 
and shown the method of making wheels. A > paper on 
this subject will he discussed at the October meeting. 


Rocky Mountain Railway Club. 

The Rocky Mountain Railway Club held its opening 
monthly meeting for the new term, 1902-03, Saturday, 
Sept. 20, at 7:20 p.m., at its assembly room, second 
floor, Union Depot, Denver. The following papers pulb- 
lished in the April proceedings were discussed : 

y oe Lifting Injectors an eive Proper Attention?” 

Hf. Wallace, B. & M. 

The Importance of Se Loading of Cars,” by 
G. W. Covert, B. & M. R. 

Discussion on Dr. Von Schrenk’s treatise on the “Pres- 
eryation of Timber,” is postponed until the October meet- 
ing, when the professor will be present. 


W 


Southern Railroad Commissioners. 

A meeting of the Southern Railroad Commissioners’ 
Association will be held at Hot Springs, Ark., on the 14th 
of October. It was resolved by the meeting at Asheville 
to invite members of commercial organizations and rail- 
road officials to be present at this meeting , pnd cominis- 
sioners are requested to invite such org: unizations and offi- 
cials. The members of the Association are the railroad 
commissioners and secretary of each State. President Me- 
Chord (IXentucky) has appointed Capt. J. D. McInnis. of 
the Mississippi Commission, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on the classification of expenses of operation and con- 
struction of railroads, and Secretary Webb (Mississipi)! 
is also made a member of the committee. 


The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 

The 547th meeting was held at the rooms of the club, 
709 Pine street, on Wednesday, Sept. 17, at S p.m. There 
were present 21 members and 4 visitors. The Prize Com- 
mittee submitted a report, which was accepted. Upon 
motion the chairman was instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee to revise the rules governing the award of an an- 
nual prize so as to eliminate the feature of a gold medal. 
The chairman appointed Mr. Roper on this committee. 
The chairman then introduced Mr. Burt Cole, who read 
a paper on “Bituminous Coal Mining in Lllinois.” for 
the year ending July 1, 1901, there were 915 mines in 
operation in Illinois, employing over 44,000 men and ! 
and mining about 26,000,000 tons. T he death rate from 
accident was about 2.2 per one thousand employees. © 
one death for 269,000 tons. Nearly 60 per cent. of ‘lie 
deaths are due to falling. rock, coal or slate. Coa! i* 
mined by two general systems: the long-wall and the pil- 
lar-and-room system. The long-wall system requires |! hin 
veins, an elastic roof, and considerable refuse ; it mines 
about 90 per cent. of the coal. The system is used in 
a few mines in the northern part of the State. The pil- 
lar-and-room method is the more common method, bu! 
mines only about 50 per cent. of the coal. This systei of 
mining was described in considerable detail. By meais of 
lantern-slides, surveys of mines using this system were 
shown, and the method of ventilating described. Mevciian- 
ical haulage is rapidly replacing mule haulage along tlie 
main entry. The endless rope, tail rope and electric +s 
tems of haulage were described. A number of mac!ites 
for undercutting coal were illustrated and their use was 
explained. The methods of surveying were given in -vmle 
detail, and the paper closed with a few remarks o: the 
labor conditions. In the discussion which followed 
Messrs. Fish, Freeman, Barwick, Bausch, Russel! and 
others participated. 


The Superintendents of Bridges and Buildings. 
The 12th annual convention of the Association of jail 
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way Superintendents of Bridges and Buildings will be 
held at West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 21 to 28, 
1902. A trip has been arranged for to Duluth and the 
Iron Ranges of Minnesota. It is understood that the 
Association will charter one or more Pullman sleepers, 
and the committee has arranged for free transportation 
for these sleeping cars from Minneapolis to Duluth, also 
for free transportation from Duluth to the Iron Ranges 
and return via Duluth & Iron Range Railroad, and the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway. 

The committees and the subjects for report and discus- 
sion are: 

1. Auxiliary coaling stations; best designs, capacity, and 
method of handling coal. W. A. McGonagle, Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern Ry., Duluth, Minn., Chairman. 

2. Roof coverings, first cost, life, efliciency, and mainte- 
nance expenses for various classes of railroad buildings.  b. 
Fisher, Missouri Pacific Ry., Pacific, Mo., Chairman. 

3. Mail cranes, first cost, efliciency, and maintenance ot 
various styles in use. A. S. Markley, Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois R. R. Co., Danville, I11., Chairman. 

4 Best method of protecting low, overhead structures over 
‘racks from gases and blast locomotives. G. W. Andrews, 
Bh. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md., Chairman. 

5. What has been the experience in the use of concrete 
under bridge bed-plates and turn tables in place of pedestal 
stones, and what is the best form and material for bed-plates 
under various styles of iron bridges? W. A. Rodgers, Chi- 
cago, Ill, Chairman, 1203 Manhattan Building. 

6. Best design and recent practice in building railroad pile 
driver, B. F. Pickering, Boston & Maine R. R., Sanbornville, 
N. IL., Chairman, 

7. Best material and designs for roundhouse pits, including 
drainage and rail fastenings. Arthur Montzheimer, C. & N 
W. Ry., Milwaukee, Wis., Chairman. 

8. Best materials for wearing surface of roadway of high 
way bridge floors. W. O. Eggleston, C. & HK. R. R., Hunting- 
ton, Ind., Chairman. 

Committee on Subjects.—Walter C. Berg, Lehigh Valles 
Ry., New York City, Chairman. 

Visits will be made to the flouring mills, Government 
dam at Meekers Island, Fort Snelling, Minnehaha Falls, 
and other points of interest. 


PERSONAL. 
—Mr. James A, Semple, a veteran railroad Passenger 


Agent, died at his son’s home in Denver Sept. 15, aged 
67 years. 


—Mr. Henry E. Day, Chairman of the Florida Rail- 
road Commission, has resigned and has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Seaboard Air Line Railway as City Agent 
at Jacksonville. Mr. Day has been succeeded by Mr. E. 
II. Furre. Mr, Day has been a member of the Commis- 
sion since 1897, and Chairman since 1899. His resigna- 
tion takes effect the first of October. 


—Mr. F. F. Whittekin, of Tionesta, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed Director General of the Government system of 
railroads in Colombia, and will sail for South America 
shortly to take charge of the department over which he 
will preside. Mr. Whittekin has spent many years in 
Colombia, is well known there and will be welcomed 
back by his many friends in Government circles at Bogota 
and the Departmental Capitals throughout the Republic. 


Col. TT. R. Stoughton, an officer of the Central Ver- 
mont at Barre, died suddenly at Otsego, Mich., on Sept. 
17. Col. Stoughton was born in Quebec and was 66 years 
old. He began his railroad service with the Central 
Vermont at the age of 17. He served in the Civil War, 
participating in many engagements; and for several years 
about 1880 he was General Manager of the Shelby Tron 
Company in Alabama, but returned to Vermont about 12 
years ago, and had been with the Central Vermont prac- 
tically all his life with these two exceptions. 


Major John W. Powell, Director of the United States 
Bureau of Ethnology, died at his summer home in Haven, 
Me., Sept. 23. Maior Powell was born at Mt. Morris, 
N. Y., in 1834. He was graduated from the Illinois 
Wesleyan, taking the degrees of A. M. and Ph. D.; he 
received the degree of LL. D. from Columbian, Harvard 
University and the Illinois College, and Ph. D. from 
Heidelberg. He served through the Civil War with the 
Second Artillery, reaching the rank of Major. One of 
Major Powell’s most notable scientific works was _ his 
exploration of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River 
in 1869. He was appointed Director of the Bureau of 
Ethnology in 1879. and was Director of the Geological 
Survey from 1880 to 1894. His writings include numer- 
ous reports on his explorations in the West and studies 
in Sociology, ete. 


—Mr. Archibald A. Schenck, who recently succeeded 
Mr, Marsh as Chief Engineer of the Fremont, Elkhorn 
& Missouri Valley, was graduated from the Lawrence- 
ville Academy and Princeton University. He began engi- 
neering on the Pennsylvania in 1872. Mr. Schenck 
served one and a half years on the construction of the 
Callowhill Street Bridge, Philadelphia, and two years 
as Assistant Engineer of the Fourth United States Light 
House District. Sandy Hook to Cape Henlopen and Dela- 
ware River. For three years he was Assistant and Prin- 
cipal Assistant Engineer of the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel 
& Western, which now is a part of the Fitchburg. He 
resigned from this company to go with the West Shore, 
where he remained one and a half years. He then went 
with the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company as Resi- 
dent Engineer and was for a time connected with the 
Canadian Pacific. In 1885 he became Chief Assistant 
Engineer of the New Jersey Junction and two years 
later was appointed Chief Engineer of the Oregon & 
Pacific, a line about 140 miles in length in western 
Oregon, but this project was afterwards abandoned. Mr. 
Schenck was for several years connected with the New 
York Central & Hudson River as Chief Assistant Engi- 
heer. During 1899, and until August, this vear, he was 
Division Engineer of the Chicago & North Western. He 
was afterwards transferred to the Chief Engineership of 
the Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley. which prac- 
tically constitutes the Chicago & North Western west 
of the Missouri River and covers, with extensions, about 
1.400 miles of road. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Baltimore & Ohio—W. H. Williams, heretofore Assist- 
ant Secretary, has been appointed Assistant to the 
General Manager. 


Canadian Pacific.—The headquarters of W. B. Bulling, 
Assistant Freight Traffic Manager of the Eastern 
Lines, have been removed from Montreal to Toronto. 


Cape Breton.—M. EF. Evans has been elected President 
and G, E. Johnson, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Chesapeake Western.—A. S. Weisiger, General Freight 
and Passenger Agent, with headquarters at Tarrison- 
_ burg, Va., has resigned. 


eed 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific-—The position of division 
accountant has been created and the following ac- 
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countants have been appointed: E. E. Wallace, H. G. 


Galbrant and B. H. Demoling. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western.—The officers of this 
company are: President, M. D. Woodford; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Henry F. Shoemaker; Secretary and Treasurer, 
I’. H. Short; General Manager, C. G. Waldo; Freight 
Traffic Manager, A. McLeod; Passenger Traffic 
Manager, D. G. Edwards; General Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent, J. S. Lazarus; Purchasing Agent, George 
R. Balch; General Superintendent, R. B. Turner; 
Superintendent of Car Service, G. H. Waldo; J. L. 
Orbison, Superintendent of Telegraph; R. D. Marshall, 
General Counsel; George H. Graves, Superintendent 
Springfield Division, and W. ©. Shoemaker, Superin- 
tendent of the Indianapolis Division. 


Knoxville, La Follette & Jellico—J, KK. Willoughby has 
been appointed Chief Engineer. 


Lake Hrie, Alliance & Wheeling.—C. O. Scranton has been 
appointed General Freight and Passenger Agent, with 
headquarters at Alliance, Ohio. F. B. Everett has 
been appointed Auditor at Alliance. 


Louisville & Nashville—The headquarters of L. M. Hill, 
Superintendent of Dining Cars, have been removed from 
Louisville, Ky., to Nashville, Tenn. 


Missouri Pacific—J. HW. Abbott, heretofore Division En- 
gineer of Maintenance of Way of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
has been appointed Division Engineer of the M. I., 
with headquarters at Buffalo, Ark. 

New York Central & Hudson River.—W. J. Fripp has 
been appointed Assistant Superintendent of the Mo- 
hawk Division, with headquarters at Albany, N. Y., ef- 
fective Sept. 22. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.—W. Skinner and D, 
Newton Barney have been elected Directors, succeeding 
Ilenry S. Lee and L. Brainard, deceased. 


Pacific Coast.—F rederick C. Ambridge has been ap- 
pointed General Auditor, with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash., succeeding J. F. Lawless, promoted. 


Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern.—k, A. Billingham has 
been appointed General Master Mechanic, with head- 
quarters at St. Mary’s, Pa., effective Aug. 23. 


Scaboard Air Line.—C. R. Capps, General Freight Agent. 
has been appointed to take charge of the freight traffic 
and C. B. Ryan, General Passenger Agent, to take 
charge of the passenger traffic. 

fF. P. Hickey has been appointed Division Master 
Mechanic, with headquarters at Raleigh, N. C. 





Union Pacific.—¥, M. Marsh, heretofore Chief Engineer 
of the Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley, has been 
appointed Assistant to the Chief Engineer of the U. P. 


Western Maryland.—M. I. Harden has been appointed 
Assistant Master of Machinery, with headquarters at 
TIagerstown, Md., succeeding H. E. Passmore, resigned. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ADENA (WHEELING & LAKE ERIE).—Grading is re- 
ported in progress for 12 miles on this new line, which 
is to run from Adena, Ohio, in Jefferson County, to St. 
Clairsville Junction in Belmont County, where connec- 
tion will be made with the Baltimore & Ohio, a total of 
pring 21 miles. (Construction Supplement, March 14, 


Arcutson, TopEKA & SANTA Fer.—An officer writes 
that during the next 12 months it is intended to relay 
165 miles of main line with 85-lb. rails. A part will be 
done on each of the Albuquerque, Arizona and Southern 
California divisions. (Sept. 5, p. 695.) 

ATLANTIC Coast LINE.—Surveys are reported com- 
pleted from Punta Gorda to Fort Myers, Fla., 25 miles. 


ATLANTIC, GRANT & VILLIscA (ELEcTRIC).—This is 
the correct name of the company referred to in our issue 
of Sept. 12 as the Atlantic, Villisea & Grant. An officer 
writes that surveys are completed and contracts will be 
let immediately. The road runs along the public highway 
hetween the points named in Iowa, a distance of 36 miles, 
and involves two steel bridges. one of which will be 25 
ft.. and the other 48 ft. long. Bids will be asked for rails 
and rolling stock on Dee. 15. The road will be operated 
by electricity, but by some other system than the trol- 
ley. “oe Atlantic, Iowa, is President. (Sept. 
12, p. TIS. 


AUBURN-SYRACUSE (ELECTRIC).—Contract has been 
let to the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. for power 
house equipment for this new line now building between 
Auburn and Syracuse, N. Y., 25 miles. 


BeESSEMER & LAKE ErRtTE.—Contract for a new line from 
Branchton, on the Hilliard branch, to Grady’s Bend, on 
the Allegheny River, 20 miles distant, is reported let. 
The new line will open up valuable coal territory. 


3LACKSTONE & SOUTHERN (VA.).—A railroad 15 miles 
long to connect Blackstone, Va., with the Seaboard Air 
Line at McKinney is projected. H. H. Seay, of Black- 
stone, is interested. 


Burrato & SvuSQUEHANNA.—Incorporation was 
granted a branch 85 miles long in New York on Sept. 22. 
The proposed line will run from Wellsville to Buffalo, 
through Allegheny, Wyoming, Cattaraugus and Erie 
Counties. The capital of the extension is $10,000,000, 
half of which is non-cumulative 4 per cent. preferred, 
and half common. The directors are Frank H. Goodyear, 
Chas. W. Goodvear, Wilson S. Bissell and others, of 
Buffalo. An officer writes that survevs have not as yet 
progressed sufficiently so that any detailed information 
can be given. (Sept. 12, p. 715.) 


CALIFORNIA Roaps.—It is said that work will begin 
soon on a railroad from Oroville to mines in Butte Coun- 
ty. The road will probably be a narrow gage owing to 
sharp curvature. The project in view is the mining of 
several miles of the river bed of the North Fork in the 
interest of the North Carolina Gold Mining Co. Surveys 
have been made. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ont0.—It is said that the Piney branch 
will be extended to coal fields near Prosperity, W. Va., 
in the near future. 


CHESAPEAKE WESTERN.—It is said that surveys have 
now been made for this projected line to within eight 
miles of Gloucester Point, Va., the projected terminus. 
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It is intended to run from Gloucester Point, York Har- 
bor, Va., northwest and west, taking in the 27 miles of 
the former Chesapeake & Western line now being worked 
in the Shenandoah Valley, and running through 100 miles 
of the West Virginia coal fields to a point near Varkers- 
burg, W. Va. On May 1 14 miles of this line between 
Stokesville and Bridgewater, Va., connecting with the 
Chesapeake & Western, was opened and work is in 
progress on the greater part of the entire project. It is 
commonly supposed that this line is associated with the 
endeavors of the Goulds to obtain a tidewater terminal. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE.— An officer is 
quoted as saying that work will begin in the early part 
of 19083 on an extension 85 miles long from Tndianapolis 
to Linten, Green County, Ind. 


Cuicaco, Rock ISLAND & TEXAS.—-Contract is reported 
let to Craney Bros. for an extension from Fort Worth 
to Dallas, a distance of about 30 miles, and it is said 
that work will begin at once. . 


Curicaco, Rock IstAnp & PacirFic.—Contract was let 
on Sept. 13 to the W. R. Stubbs Co. to build a new line 
from Versailles, Mo., to Kansas City, a distance of about 
120 miles, which it is estimated will cost about $5,000,000, 

The Watonga extension between Watonga and Ana- 
darko, Okla. T., was opened on Sept. 13 between Watong: 
and Hinton, a distance of 39 miles. 


Cuocraw & CuickASAW (Ciicaco, Rock ISLAND «& 
Paciric).—This company was incorporated in Oklahoma 
Sept. 17 to build 200 miles of extensions for the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific. The first of these will run south 
through the Chickasaw Nation to a point between Coal 
gate and Tishomingo; the second from Milburn, Ind. T., 
through the Chickasaw Nation to Sherman, Denison or 
Dallas, Texas, and the third from Wilburton, Ind. T., 
to Howe, Ind. T., near Fort Smith, Ark. 


CINCINNATI, Hamitton & DaAytTon.—Surveys are re- 
ported for an extension from Gallia furnace to Marion, 
Ohio. 


Copper RANGE.—Work is reported in progress on two 
branch lines, one to the Baltic mine and the other to the 
Baltic mill in Michigan. An extension is also building 
under contract to C. J. Johnson, of Minneapolis, to Lake 
Linden, Laurium, Calumet and Red Jacket, a distance 
of about 18 miles. It is said that this branch will be 
completed before the first of next year. 


DALLAS, CLEBURNE & SOUTHWESTERN.—Grading and 
bridge work on this new line between the points named 
in Texas is reported completed between Cleburne and 
Egan, 10 miles, and it is said that track laying between 
these points will be finished by the middle of October. 
The total projected distance is about 50 miles, and it 
is said that the whole or a portion of the line has been 
leased by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. and will be 
worked as a part of that system. (Aug. 1, p. 615.) 


DENVER & Rio GRANDE.—According to most recent ad- 
vices, 25 miles of the North Fork branch running north 
east from Delta, Colo., has been completed and contracts 
have been let for an additional 21 miles to Paonia and 
adjacent coal fields. It is said that the line will be fin 
ished and ready for business by Nov. 1. Work on_ the 
Castle Valley cut-off on the line of the Rio Grande West- 
ern was begun last spring. Surveys and location were 
completed and the contract was let for 21 miles. This 
line will run from Farnham, on the main line, to Salina 
on the Marysvale branch, 116 miles, and when completed 
will afford a route 38 miles shorter than the present one 
to southwestern Utah. opening up important coal fields. 
Work on the line will be done from time to time, according 
to the requirements of the various classes of traffic which 
it is believed can be developed. During the year a con 
siderable amount of grade and alignment changes on the 
Rio Grande Western, and of standard gaging on the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande was done. (Official. ) 


Fort Wortu & Rio GRANDE (Str. Lours & SAN FRAN- 
cisco).—Grading is reported about half completed on the 
extension from Brownwood to Grady, Texas, and. sur- 
veys have been made to San Antonio, which is about 175 
miles from Brownwood. 


Hecia Beit.—Work is reported well under way on this 
new line in Michigan, which was incorporated last April 
to build about 20 miles in Bay County to reach cement 
works and coal mines. Grading is being done by Veter 
Peterson. (April 25, p. 816.) 


Hupson & MANHATTAN.—This company was char- 
tered in New Jersey Sept. 19, with an authorized capital 
of $100,000 to build a railroad to commence at Lavonia 
Ferry, Jersey City, running thence southerly to a point 
at or near the intersection of Exchange Place and [ludson 
street, in said city, and thence under the Hudson to a 
convenient point on the boundary between New Jerse) 
and New York, thereat connecting with the railroad of 
any company now or hereafter organized under the laws 
of the State of New York. The tunnel will run from 
a point at or near the intersection of Exchange Place 
and Hudson street, thence southerly and under Iludson 
street to the southerly terminus thereof, and from thence 
southerly to a point at or near the depot of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. The directors are Albert ©. 
Wall, of South Orange, and Clarence Kelsey and others, 
of Jersey City, N. J 


Hvatusco.—This road, which is being built from San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico, to a point in the Hfuatusco Valley, 
will, it is said, be completed within the next six months. 
If present plans are carried out, the read will eventually 
be over 200 miles long. It is being built by a synii- 
cate of Mexican capitalists, of which Julio Liemantores, 
a prominent Mexican banker, is at the head. 


KANSAS, OKLAHOMA CENTRAL & SOUTILWESTERN. 
Territorial charter was granted this company at Guthrie, 
Okla. T., on Sept. 16, to build from Cedarville, Kan., 
southwest through Stillwater, Guthrie and Fl Reno, Okla. 
T., to Kirkland, Texas, with two branch lines. The total 
projected length is 640 miles. 


LOuISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—An officer denies current 
reports that the Providence branch, now terminating at 
Providence, Ky., will be extended to Shawneetown, [Il., 
about 40 miles distant. 


MENA & Brack Sprines.—Articles of incorporation 
were filed by this company in Arkansas Sept. 17 to build 
from Mena to Black Springs in Montgomery County, 4 
distance of 35 miles. The incorporators are Day Mills, 
Pittsburgh, Kan.; John T, Todd, of Mena, Ark., and 
others. 


MEXICAN CENTRAL.—Contract has been let to Hampson 
& Smith for 45 miles of track between Tuxpan, Mexico 
and Colima. The work involves 13 tunnels and 17 
bridges, and the estimated cost is $3,500,000. This same 
line was built as far as Tuxpan last fall from Guadala- 
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jara, in the State of Jalisco. Through connection to Man- 
zanillo will be made from Colima. 


MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL.—New surveys are reported 
for a branch line between Porfirio Diaz, opposite Eagle 
Pass, Texas, up the valley of the Rio Grande, to the 
town of Las Vacas, Mexico, opposite Del Rio, Texas, a 
distance of about 75 miles. Surveys are also being made 
for an extension south from Durango to Mazatlan cross- 
ing the Sierra Madres. A number of preliminary surveys 
for this latter line have been made during the last few 
years. (May 30, p. 404.) 


MEXICAN NATIONAL.—An officer is quoted as saying 
that a branch line from Monterey, Mexico, to San Miguel, 
on the Rio Grande Border, will be begun about the end 
of the present year. The Mexican National at present 
owns an isolated piece of road running between San 
Miguel and Matamoras, Mexico, the latter place being 
directly opposite Brownsville, Texas. ‘The length of this 
line is 75 miles, while the entire distance between San 
Miguel and Monterey is 145 miles. The new line will 
be standard gage. (July 25, p. 600.) 


MICHIGAN Roaps.—Two new lines have been surveyed 
to Sault Ste. Marie, and it is Said that they will both 
be built early next year, with a possibility of work being 
begun this fall. One runs from St. Ignace in connection 
with the Grand Rapids & Indiana, and the other is to be 
built from Detour in connection with the Detroit & Macki- 
nac. (Sept. 12, p. 715.) 


Missourt, KANSAS & OKLAHOMA (MISSOURI, KANSAS 
& Texas).—For account of this new line now building 
in Indian Territory and Oklahoma, see review of annual 
report. (Sept. 19, p. 726.) 


MissourI, Kansas & TexAs.—The annual report 
states that the management has recently entered into the 
most important building work which has occupied its at- 
tention for some years, by taking steps to maintain its 
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hold upon the region in the Indian Territory west of 
the main line, which has recently been invaded by ex- 


tensions of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe and the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco. There has been considerable pressure brought by 
the citizens of Oklahoma and the merchants of St. Louis 
and Kansas City, to induce the management to extend 
the Coffeyville branch from Stevens, Ind. T., to Okla- 
homa City, which line will not only afford the shortest 
route to Chicago and points beyond, but will strengthen 
the strategic position of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas in 
a section of the country where the greatest developments 
are now going on. The accompanying map shows the new 
lines which will accomplish this, aggregating about 275 
miles. These lines are now building. A further exten- 
sion southeast from Oklahoma City toa junction with the 
Coalgate branch has also been projected with a view to 
opening up new markets for coal. 


MorGantown & KinGwoop.—It is said that the line 
will be extended from Reedsville, in Barbour County, W. 
Va., to Belington, 30 miles, crossing the Baltimore & Ohio 
near Thornton. Geo. S. Sturgiss, of Morgantown, W. 
Va., is President of the company which has built about 
12 miles of road up to the present time. 

NEWTON & NORTHWESTERN.—Articles of incorporation 
were filed in Iowa Sept. 20. It is proposed to absorb the 
known 


Boone, Rockwell City & Northwestern, formerly 
as the Marshalltown & Dakota, which was built from 
Fraser to Gowrie, Iowa, a distance of 21 miles, and to 


build northwest from Gowrie to Rockwell City, and south- 
east from Fraser to Newton, involving 80 miles of new 
line. Hamilton Browne, of Boone, Iowa, is President, 
and S. R. Meservey is Vice-President. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Contract is reported let for double- 
tracking the Cambria & Clearfield Division between Ebens- 
burg and Cresson, Pa., 11 miles. Curves are also to be 
straightened and the grade improved. 

QUEEN ANNE’s.—Preliminary surveys are reported 
completed from a point near Hobbe’s Station, Md., to 
Chincoteague, Va., about 120 miles. The estimated cost 
of this line, if built, will be about $2,500,000. The Queen 
Anne’s is now in operation between Queenstown, Md., 
and Rehoboth, Del., 66 miles, making connection with 
Baltimore by a ferry route 38 miles long across Chesa- 
peake Bay and connecting at Rehoboth with a line to 


Cape May by way of ferry across Delaware Bay. Wm. 
II. Bosley, Baltimore, Md., is President. 

QUINTANA Rio-Civas.—A new line between these 
points in the State of Chihuahua, Mexico, was opened 


Sept. 1. It is currently reported that it has become a 
part of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient. 


San JeronrMo.—A large force is reported at work on 
this projected line between the town of San Jeronimo, on 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and the Guatemala border. 
if this road is completed as planned, it will be 250 miles 
long and will be an important link in the so-called Pan- 
American road. Connection is made at San Jeronimo 


with the National Tehuantepec, and the promoters have 
obtained a concession from the Guatemala Government 
at the other terminus for continuing the road through that 
country, 
interior. 


touching at a number of important towns in the 
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Str. Louis VALLEY.—See under Missouri Pacific, Rail- 


road News department. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—It is said that the surveyors who 
have been engaged since last spring in finding a_ tunnel 
route for the Central Pacific through the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, have laid out a line which calls for a tunnel 
34,800 ft. long, which will enable the company to get rid 
of all but three miles of snow sheds, cut down the grade 
1.500 ft., and permit of straightening the approaches 
through each end of the tunnel. This is part of the plan 
for reducing time between San Francisco and Chicago. 


SUSQHEHANNA, BLoomssurG & BERWICK.—Work was 
Legun on this new line in Pennsylvania Sept. 13. It is 
proposed to build from Bloomsburg to Berwick, Pa., by 
a route which will be about 20 miles long, and building 
is to be pushed as fast as possible. S, B. Haupt, Wat- 
sontown, Pa., is General Manager. (Sept. 5, p. 696.) 


TALLAHATTA.—It is said that about 10 miles of this 
new lumber road in Mississippi are now ready for track 
laying. The line as projected runs from a point on the 
Alabama & Vicksburg, east of Chunkey, Miss., to Phil- 
adelphia in Neshoba County, and to Louisville in Win- 
ston County, Miss., a distance of about 65 miles. S. R. 
Rounds, of Lauterdale, Miss.. and R. W. Meehan, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., may be addressed. (July. 4, p. 544.) 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Contract for the 
branch line from Clarksville, Tenn., to Hopkinsville, Ky., 
has been let to W. J. Oliver, and it is said that work 
will be begun as soon as the surveying corps has com- 
pleted the location. (June 20, p. 486.) 


TexAS Suort Line.—It is said that this line, which 
has recently been completed between Grand Saline and 
Hoyt, Texas, miles, will be extended north to Pitts- 
burgh, Texas, a distance of 50 miles, connecting at the 
latter place with the St. Louis Southwestern. A _ south- 
ern extension from Grand Saline to Corsicana, 65 miles, 
is also contemplated. Henry M. Strong, of Grand Saline, 
is President, and R. S. Weitzell, of Weatherford, Texas, 
is Chief Engineer. (Aug, 29, p. 682. 

i ye oe Contracts have now been let for the Pitts- 
burgh, Carnegie & Western for the completion of engi- 
neering and building work, so that it is expected that 
trains will be running into Pittsburgh by the first of 
June, 19083. <A large force of men is now reported at 
work on the stretch between Mingo ——— on the Ohio 
River, and Pittsburgh, a distance of 38 miles. 


projected 





GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Atcuison, TopEKA & SANTA FE.—An increase in the 
capital stock of the Eastern Oklahoma branch of the 
Giinboma Division has been certified from $2,200,000 
to $10,000,000. It is said that the plans of the com- 
pany involve building about 330 miles of road in Okla- 
homa. Work was reported completed last July from 
Pawnee to Ralston, Okla. T., 18 miles. 


Bear LAKE & EASTERN.—Sale of the equipment of this 
line is reported, and it is said that the rails, ete., will 
be removed during the present year. The road is about 
16 miles long and has been worked for lumbering be- 
tween Pierport and Springdale in Manistee County. 
It was built in 1887 and had practically no passenger 
traffic 


CANADIAN Paciric.—Notice is given that in pursuance 
with the provision for retiring the 5 per cent. land 
grant bonds, the whole of the remaining bonds not 
heretofore called in are now ealled. Each bond will 
be redeemed at a premium of 10 per cent., plus accrued 
interest, provided it be presented at the Treasurer’s 
office in Montreal within 60 days of the first notice, 
which appeared on Aug. 28, but if not so presented, 
no interest will be payable for the period after the 
said 60 days. 

Cuicaco, Rock IsLANp & Paciric.—Attorney-General 
Mullan, of Iowa, in an opinion filed with the Governor 
Sept. 16, holds that the acts of the new Towa corpora- 
tion of the Rock Island, in connection with the reor- 
ganization, are not outside the powers conferred by 
statute nor éontrary to public policy, in the legal sense 
of the term. The Governor in making public the opin- 
ion, concurs in it from a legal point of view, but adds: 

“The thing done is neither a merger nor a consolidation. 
Not a mile of track nor a dollar in value is added to 
the Rock Island property. It is simply a new device 
for watering securities. It is for the next general as- 


sembly to say whether it is wise to permit our laws 
to so remain that such things are possible.” 
The Attorney-General says in his opinion: ‘The 


most serious problem involved is whether the State may 
interfere to prevent the issuance of the stocks and 
bonds of the Iowa and New Jersey companies, for the 
reason that the aggregate amount thereof proposed to 
be issued exceeds the market value of the bsg of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, 
which the Iowa Company receives endo ; or whether 
it*may by quo warranto have a forfeiture ‘of the char- 
ter of the Towa company declared on the ground that 
such an act is ultra vires and against public policy.” 
IIe holds that it is clear that in the absence of a sta- 
tutory provision to the contrary a corporation may issue 
its stocks and bonds for the pure hase of property, al- 
though the face value of the issue is in excess of the 
actual value received. The public policy of the State 
must be determined by the judicial decisions of the 
State and not by the opinion of individuals, no matter 
how eminent. “Tested by this rule,” he says, “the 
Acts of the Iowa incorporation cannot be | said to be 
opposed to the public policy of the State.” 
CINCINNATI, New OrLEANS & Texas Paciric.—In the 
annual report just issued President Spencer gives a 
short account of the present status of the Cincinnati 
Southern lease. Proposition was made in February, 
1901, by the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
to extend the lease of the Cincinnati Southern, expiring 
in 1906, until 1966, the annual rental for the first 26 
vears to be $1,050,000; for the second 20 years to be 
$1,100,000, and for the third 20 years to be $1,200,000. 
Under the terms of the present lease the rental to be 
paid for the last five years from Oct. 12, 1901, to Oct. 
12, 1906, is $1,250,000, and it was proposed to pay 
this rate up to July 12, 1902. after which the excess 
of rent above $1,050,000 to Oct. 12, 1906. was to be 
extended for approximately 21 years at the rate of 
$40,000 per annum. It became necessary that the pro- 
position should also be approved by the trustees of 
the sinking fund of the city of Cincinnati. President 
Spencer says: “The contract for the modification and 
renewal of the lease was submitted to the vote of the 
qualified voters of Cincinnati at the regular election 
held in November, 1901, and was approved by a vote 
of about three to one. <A few days thereafter a_peti- 
tion was filed praying for an injunction to restrain the 
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Trustees from executing the contract and renewing the 
lease upon the agreed terms. The yin was dis- 
missed by the Superior Court on Feb. 1902, but an 
appeal was taken to the Supreme Pia of the State. 
he Supreme Court aflirmed the decision of the lower 
court, making valid the proposed extension of the lease, 
and also of the issue of bonds of the city for terminals 
and improvements as provided for in the supplementary 
agreements. These contracts were executed by the 
Trustees of the Cincinnati Southern, and by the Trus- 
tees of the Sinking Fund of the City of Cincinnati on 
June 7, 1902. Additional improvements must now be 
made for which there is great need, but the cost could 
not have been reasonably or safely incurred until the 
tenure of the lease was assured.” The work includes 
renewal of bridges to admit of heavier rolling stock, 
ete., and will be spread over a series of years. Plans 
are now being made. 


DututH, SoutH SuHore & ATLANTIC.—The report for the 
year ending June 30, 1902, shows a surplus of $20,327, 
following = a deficit of $30,421 in 1901, and of $4, 110 
in 1900. In 1899 there was a small surplus. Gross 
earnings for the current year were $2,690,569, as 
against $2,484,210 last year, eee gy increased 
during the period from $1,554,931 to $1,688 . Total 
income for 1902, $1,00; 008,036, - against Rony 279 last 
year. Interest and taxes this year were $987,709; in 
1901, $859,700. On June 1 the company commenced 
operating its own sleeping cars, having added five of 
these to its equipment during the year. The general 
balance sheet June 30, 1902, shows outstanding com- 
mon stock to the amount of $12,000,000; preferred 
stock, $10,000,000; bonds and income certificates, $23,- 
000, 000, and car trust notes, $346,566. Below are sta- 
tistics of operation. 





1902. 1901. 

I I oi a's ciel Sisto snicn es once 574 585 
Main. of way and structure..... $451, O55 $421,389 
Maintenance of equipment. ae 228,566 227,649 
Conducting transportation ...... 933,262 931,760 
General expenses ......... 75,935 74,132 

Ema 2. Gvena aneinne wagve tik wie $1, 688,818 $1,654,931 
Passenters carried... cc ccsccue 581,668 552,345 
Passenger-miles ............. 32 2,816, poe 28,896,517 
OE. MING s 0'e 06.006 0 ce Ree 2.31 2,391,654 
URINE oe a ae: a sceco ae talane ae aece s+ 139, 431, 307 121,260,191 
Av. amount per ton per mile, cts. cB 1.2 


I'rrcuBpurG.—At a meeting of shareholders Sept. 24 it 
was voted to issue $2,660,000 of bonds to retire out- 
standing bonds of the Fitchburg and of the Vermont 
& Massachusetts maturing in 1903, and also to provide 
for betterments to the property, as agreed in the lease 
to the Boston & Maine. The directors are also author- 
ized to request the Vermont & Massachusetts to issue 
its bonds to an amount not exceeding $772,000, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of its lease to the Fitchburg, 
to cover a portion of the cost of retiring Vermont & 
Massachusetts bonds maturing next year, and also of 
improvements upon the lines of the company made by 
the lessee. 

GRAND TRUNK.—An officer denies current reports that 
the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line has been acquired by 
his company. 





‘The eighth annual re- 
port just issued for the year ending June 30, 1902, 
shows gross earnings of $1,250,876 as against $1,203.- 
811 in 1901. After deducting expenses of $955,906, of 
which $484,998, or almost half, was spent on main- 
tenance of way, structures and equipment, there re- 
mains as net earnings from operation $294,970, from 
which two semi-annual dividends of 2% per cent. each 
were paid on the first preferred stock, and two divi- 
dends of 2 per cent. each were paid on the second pre- 
ferred stock during the year. There is $2, 768,000 cap- 
ital stock outstanding, or $9,712 per mile of main line. 
The total funded debt outstanding is $3,801,000. or 
$13,337 per mile for the 285 a of road, making 














a total capitalization of only $23,049 per mile, with 
gross earnings for the year of $4,389 per mile. The 
statistics of operation follow. 
1902 1901 

Miles WOPKOG) s\05.<:6<,00 ie 285 285 
Passengers carried OTe. 407 398,762 
Pass. earnings per mile of road...... $1,587 $1.511 
Total revenue from passengers. - $452, 335 > $430,695 
Tons of freight. 743,849 691,900 
Freight earnings per ‘mile of road. $2,677 $2.580 
Total revenue from freight. $762,840 $735,435 


MERIDA-VALLADOLID.—Sale i” ‘this: line for $5,000,000, 
Mexican silver, is reported. It extends between the 
points named, in the State of Yucatan, a distance of 
—, 110 miles. The name of the purchaser is not 
stated. 


METROPOLITAN STREET (NEW YorK).—The State Rail- 
road Commission has authorized a first consolidated 
mortgage for $3,000,000 by the Central Crosstown road. 
It is said that no bonds will be issued at once under 
the mortgage, which will provide for electric equipment 
of the tracks of the company, and for the retirement 
of outstanding bonds. 


Missourt Paciric.—An officer is quoted as saying that 
the St. Louis Valley Road will be taken over as soon 
as the details of building and a few other matters have 
been arranged, as a part of the Missouri Pacific-Iron 
Mountain system. The St. Louis Valley was incorpor- 
ated in Illinois in March, 1901, to build from East St. 
Louis south to Cairo, 146 miles. It is reported com- 
pleted as far south as Chester, IIl., 65 miles, and is 
building as far as Thebes, III., 60 miles additional. Wm. 
FE. Duy, of St. Louis, is General Manager. (See under 
Railroad Construction, July 25, p. 600.) 


NORTHERN Paciric.—Announcement is made that this 
company has taken over the Everett & Monte Cristo, 
which extends between Hartford Junction, on the 
Northern Pacific, and Monte Cristo, Wash. <A portion 
of the line has previously been under lease to the North- 
ern Pacific for some time. The road was built by John 
TD. Rockefeller about 10 years ago as an outlet to the 
Monte Cristo Mining Co. 


SouTHERN.—J. P. Morgan, Charles Lanier and G. F. 
Baker, voting trustees, announce in reference to their 
circular of Aug. 27, asking for an extension of the 
voting trust until Oct, 15, 1907. in the interest of nego- 
tiations now pending for the further development and 
strengthening of the company, that holders of a ma- 
jority of stock trust certificates for preferred and com- 
mon stock have agreed to such an extension either by 
having their stock trust certificates stamped assenting 
thereto, or by signing the extension agreement for 
stock trust certificates registered in their name. The 
time for presenting stock trust certificates to be stamped 
assenting to said extension, is extended until Oct. 1, 
1902. and application has been. made to the New York 
Stock Exchange to list stock trust certificates so 
stamped. (Sept. 5, p. 696.) 








